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THE BRITISH COLONIES 

THE WORLD’S COLONIAL TERRITORIES have steadily gained in 

importance in recent years because the basic problems of 

colonial development are now closely bound up with world 

problems. The British colonies, in particular, in their transition 

from imperial rule to a working partnership, project economic, Re 

financial, constitutional, technological, cultural and human IG oy 

problems of the largest significance. 7 eee we 
For this reason, and in the interest both of the colonial 

peoples and of world stability, full and informed discussion,of 

colonial questions is an obvious necessity. “¢ PER ee eee Me 
Owing to the shortage of newsprint, The Times has been 4 eS teh ae 

unable in recent years to give as much space to colonial affairs - ie 

_as formerly.~ During 1950, therefore, it published as separate 

supplements three special Surveys of the British Colonies. 

These were the pilot projects for The Times Review of the 

British Colonies, which has been established as a regular: Se - 


quarterly publication, issued on the first Tuesday in March, 
June, September and December. ; . 


\ 
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The Times Review of the British Colonies draws its principal contri- = 
butors from special correspondents of The Times and from recognized ~ 
authorities on colonial subjects. It upholds the policy that the colonial 
territories should be advanced progressively to self-government within 
the Commonwealth, and advocates the economic development of these 
territories in the interests of the inhabitants themselves and of a general 
increase in the world’s wealth. cd : : 4 ; 

The March issue was widely read at home and abroad and as widely 
welcomed. The next issue, which resumes the commentary on colonial 
affairs during the preceding quarter and discusses a similar diversity of | 
themes, will appear on June 5. 2 
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tL used to be true, and not so very long: ago, ‘that getting 
a letter from Canada i in Britain was like hearing from another 
planet: that certainly is not true any longer. A Canadian 
talk in this early summer of 1951 is likely to sound rather like 
one you heard last week or will hear-next week, from a neighbour. 
Today the Briton, the American, the Canadian, and to some extent 
I suppose, the western European, all talk politics i in the same terms 
_ ——they are coping with similar, if not identical,. questions. Thus, 
in Canada we are suffering from inflation. Our prices are climbing 
and our trade unions are working might and main to push up wages 


4 at the same rate or faster. We also have the problem of how to— 


enlarge our armed services. to a size unheard of in peace time, 
«while maintaining: and even improving our standards. of: social 
security. 

_ Another thing that is ‘peuple us in Canada—and this may be 
a worse headache here than elsewhere—is man-power: I mean, 
the business of finding enough hands to do the various jobs, pro- 


cA 

'. ductive and military, that have to be done. Then, like Britain, | 
* . this: country is adjusting itself to the new. phenomenon of American - 
+7 leadership in world affairs. For Canada, as for Britain, this means — 


trying to co-operate with. the United States as a good ally without 
> being submerged or, as we say here, ‘pushed around’. I am 
sure these questions all have a familiar ring to you; though we 
___ do not live in one world at any rate we are all in the same boat. 
2 “Inflation, many think in Canada, is the most serious present 
threat to, our efforts for peace and progress. It has been described 
i. as ‘ Stalin’s secret weapon ’, not that anybody blames the Kremlin 
4 for it, but the theory is thatthe fall in the value of money, if it 
. Saeed could, in the long run, destroy the western se 
~— 
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say Concern with Foreign Policy 


By J., B. “edit igh td 


and give ene communists a pisodless victory. Whether or not that 
is far-fetched, everyone recognises that inflation ‘is dangerous. Our — 
Government claims to have slain this dragon, or at least to have 
it by the tail, but this claim is not put forward with much confi- 
dence now. The measures adopted to make it good, including 
taxes to reduce spending, and restrictions on credit for the expan- 


sion of civilian industry, have not yet produced their full effect. 


But we are assured that they will within a month or two. Mean- 
while, our cost of living index has passed 180 (the base is 100 for 
the average of prices in 1935-39) and it appears to be still climbing, 
though the rate of increase may be slowing down. Of course it is 
evident that Canada cannot cure a world-wide inflation; we are 
a self-confident nation, but not as self-confident as all that. The 
main causes of inflation, notably American stock-piling of raw 
materials, lie outside.Canada, and the best we can do is protect 
ourselves against its worst effects and try to increase our ouput 
of the goods the world needs, like food, lumber and metals. 

That brings us to the second and third of the problems I listed 
above. We are engaged in an effort to build up our military 
strength. Some believe this effort is inadequate, but at any rate 
it is far more ambitious.than anything previously attempted by 
Canada, except in time of war. We plan to have, by 1953 or earlier, 
a navy of one hundred ships, an air force of forty squadrons, active 
and reserve, and an army big enough to supply reinforcements 
for Korea and, if need be, to provide a brigade group for General 
Eisenhower's Command in Europe, and to protect Canada itself 
against an airborne attack from the north, which our military 


experts think not likely, but not fantastic either. At the same time 


we are planning to turn out munitions of many types in large 


- 


volume, enough to equip our own forces with a surplus for friends 
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overseas. And while we are doing that it looks obvious that we 
should try to maintain at least our normal production of wheat, 
timber, paper, nickel, and other commodities the western world 
needs badly. This programme is going to make heavy demands on 
our relatively small labour force. Canada’s population, when we 
take a census this summer, is expected to be around 14,250,000. 
It has been suggested by an Opposition spokesman that the time 
has come for a national registration and a system of selective 
service that would allocate men to the armed services and essential 
industries. But our Advisory Council on Man-power says that is 
not necessary at this stage, and the Government has accepted its 
opinion. We may yet,have to come to a planned use of man-power; 
for the present we are doing something to relieve a shortage of 
hands by admitting more immigrants than in some former years. 


Stiffer Taxes oe 

Preparedness, of course, involves stiffer taxes: Our income tax. 
was boosted one-fifth by the Dominion Budget and other levies 
increased correspondingly. But we are managing, at the same time, 


| a to keep up and even improve our level of social, security. Up till 


now, and since the nineteen-twenties,/Canada has had an old age 
pension at seventy with a means test. It is now proposed to lower 
the age to sixty-five and, for everyone seventy or older, to abolish 
the means test, and this new plan may go into effect next year. Our 
old age pension is forty dollars a month; which is about thirteen 
pounds, and may strike you as quite generous. But forty dollars 
does not go far with beef at a dollar a pound—that is six and eight- 
pence; eggs at seventy cents a dozen—that is about four and six, 
and an ordinary run-of-the-mill man’s shirt at four to five dollars. 
Our socialist M.P.s have been pointing out that forty dollars is 
worth just twenty-two by pre-war standards, and asking that the 
pension should be increased. But the Government has decided that _ 
getting rid of the means test will be all the Treasury and the tax- | 
_ payers can stand for the present. aR hd 
_ But these matters‘of mere dollars and cents, important though 
we think they are, take a back seat in our minds when we think | 
about national policy and what the future may be like. The big 
questions for us are whether the western allies, including Canaday 
are taking the right action to prevent a third world war, and 
whether Canada in particular is doing what it can to that end. 
In other words, foreign policy has become our chief concern— 
something that, has happened never before in Canadian history. 
Every year the Canadian Parliament has a debate on foreign policy, 
but the one that wound up the other day was the liveliest on 
record, according to press gallery observers. For once the members _ 
had a real and difficult foreign policy issue to discuss. How to 
behave as an ally, and, in this case, as an ally of a nation immensely | 
Stronger than yourself, is the heart of the question. Canada, as we 
who live here are just learning, has practically no experience at all 
in the art or science of being an ally in peace time. We belong 
to the British Commonwealth, but that is a special relationship, 
_ rather different from an alliance—much stronger, and yet. less 
binding. It is notoriously hard to define but this one can say: we 
_know where we stand with Britain and the other Commonwealth - 
countries. The members of this group have worked out a system 
_of consultation that usually leads to common action, but still leaves . 
each one free to make up its own mind and go its own way. 

There is no parallel to this arrangement, past or present. 
Canada’s present commitments are something quite different— 
different in the mere fact of being commitments. The Common- 
wealth tie never called for written pledges to go to war in any given 
circumstances, but now Canada is cléarly pledged, with eleven. 
other countries, to defend western Europe, and is actually taking _ 
part in a limited Pacific war, or police action if you prefer the term, 
with some of the same group of associates. Alliances of this kind are 
an old story to European lands: they are a brand-new experience 
for Canada, and we have, presumably, a lot to learn about conduct- 
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action do we retain? How much right to be consulted? What 


these questions to our new relationship with the United States. ; 
About six weeks ago our Minister of External Affairs, Mr. 


Lester Pearson, made a speech in Toronto about Canadian-Ameri- 


can relations. It was much discussed at the time and the parlia- 
mentary debate that I spoke of revolved around it. Mr. Pearson 


_ said in Toronto that we hoped to march with the United States, 
but intended to stand on our own feet and make our own decisions. — 


Canada would not be an echo of Washington, he said. He implied, 
though he used more diplomatic terms than the ones I am going 
to use, that Canada would not take American directions as to what 
its duty was in any particular circumstances. He went on to say 
that in times past Canada used to be suspicious of what we call 


‘Downing Street’ or ‘ Whitehall’ influence? we used to be afraid — 


that London might get us into quarrels or entanglements that did 
not concern us. ‘That time was long past, said Mr. Pearson, and 
the present danger was that we might transfer our touchiness from 


London to Washington. He asked the United States to pay some — 


attention to Canadian opinion. He said Canadian support of Ameri- 
can policy overseas was not to be counted on automatically. As you 


‘would expect, there were varied reactions to this speech in our 
House of Commons. Some members said they were glad to hear a ; 
Canadian Minister speaking out in this independent fashion; others 


scolded Mr. Pearson for carrying a chip on his shoulder, as they 
said; he was reminded that the United States was carrying the 


heaviest military load and that Canada’s share was small. He 


was asked by Opposition speakers if he thought it wise or prudent 
to engage in inter-allied bickering when the great need was unity 
in the face of a common danger. Once again you probably find the 
pattern of Canadian debate quite familiar. 
Rather strangely, one important point about Mr. Pearson’s 


Toronto speech was not mentioned in the Ottawa debate—its date; 
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weight can we expect,our opinions to carry? Particularly, we apply - P 


it was delivered the day before General MacArthur’s dismissal, 


and without foreknowledge of that dramatic event. It was un- 
doubtedly intended as notice’ to the United States that Canada 
did not favour, and would not necessarily support, the MacArthur 
plan to carry the war to China. Next day, President Truman’s 


action made it plain that the Washington Administration likewise’ 
rejected that plan. In Parliament, Mr. Pearson carefully refrained — 


from offering that explanation of his speech, and from expressing 


any satisfaction over General MacArthur’s removal. The Ameri- 

cans, as you know, have resented allied jubilation over the change 

in command, and Canada has been officially polite on the subject. 

Ottawa Agrees with Washington  —s_ 

_ But there is no question that Canada has been on: the side of 

Mr. Truman, General Marshall and General Bradley, in the extra- 
ordinary debate that has been going on at Washington. The - 
Canadian view, as Mr. Pearson stated it to Parliament, is that the 

fighting should be limited to Korea, but that there should be no 

bribing of the Chinese to accept a cease-fire by an offer of Formosa 

and membership in the United Nations. For the present then, 

Ottawa agrees with Washington, and there is no immediate need 


to insist on the right to be consulted, and the right to take an — - 


independent line. How soon the need will arise is an open question. 


The most recent official utterances from Washington about Com- ae 


munist China are distinctly hostile. They suggest a long-term 


political aim of ousting the Peiping regime and restoring Chiang : 


Kai-shek. I do not think Canadians regard that as practical politics. 
‘They are more inclined to believe that economic help is the right 
way to win friends and influence people in Asia. But on that ques- 
tion our ideas are still unformed and our performance to date has 
been fumbling and inadequate. What we are sure of is that we do’ 


not want another war and that the Western Allies are doing at 
td avoid that disaster. — 


least some of the things that must be done 
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\HE sky is cloudless where T happen to be ee Everything in 


this little New England village seems as enduringly serene as 

the white houses, chaste and charming, on Main Street, or 

. as the tranquil elms which have long shaded and guarded them. 
“The Tawns are a soothing green, the gardens are in bloom; sailboats 
_ are scurrying across the blinding blue of the harbour; the tennis courts 


ie _at the club are all taken; there are bathers on the pier. Man and nature, 


it would seem, are on vacation, relishing the springtime ease, relaxing | 
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o> them, and of plans being drawn up tardily for the defence: 


‘e _ ‘map, is present in everyone’s mind and heart: 


_ the encroachments of the next wave. \ 


ees of the young dying again, of courage tested daily, 


_ from the winter’s rigours. But the+sense of worries laid aside, and of 
peace complete, is only an illusion here in the United States. 
_ No sky i is cloudless now: the storm, however distant by the 
ev its thunder | 
is a part of every conversation: only the littlest children 
Eda not hear it. On the ‘beaches, their kind of beaches, they 
still pile up their edifices of sand, expecting them to survive 


_The-rest of us see the darkness in the sunshine’s mist: 
the: calm around us cannot shield us from the gale. We 
know, even when we are on. vacation, that no one any- 
where can at present take a vacation from the world. We 
live, as we have grown accustomed to living, strangely 
_ double lives. Most of us, as yet, continue to live the per- 
sonal and professional lives we cherish. We live them by 
the standards, and with the interests, the hopes, the 
"pleasures, the friendships, and the family affections made 
_ possible by the semblance of peace. But we also live that 
other life, the life which the headlines proclaim, and the 
_ combat stories tell. We live engulfed in the repeated 
pattern, sickened by its having to repeat itself within less 
than six short years. We live once more waiting for official 
‘statements, scanning maps blackened by battle lines: we 
live, drawn by apprehension, to our radios. We live con- 


‘of. homes disrupted, of troops moving, of greater armies 
Pet seeniig: of civilians ceasing to be civilians in order to form 


or evacuation of our cities. here in America. 
We live. with the talk of. controls, priorities, and ration- “is 


f the future’s uncertainty’: 


Eisenhower’s command ; 
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: United States troops marching to the pier 
d for te for Europe to reinforce troops under General 
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ing, haiel with the contemptible selfishness of hoarders having already 
reappeared. We live, if we are young men, under the threat of having 


our education, our professions, and our dreams suspended. If we are 
older, and have seen it once, or twice, we live, however great our 
melancholy, feeling deep within ourselves the insistent restlessness of 


‘the desire to be a part of it if it must be, yet dreading to be told if 
-we are too old. Such news is in itself a kind of death. We live on the 
eastern coast, close to the conflict, though an ocean and a continent — 


away’ from it, aware of what is happening there, and what may well 


?: beach scene in Maine, U.S.A. 


Relaxing from the winter’s rigours 
happen elsewhere. Yes, and here too! We live with the recogni- 
tion of the future’s uncertainty, certain only of our beliefs, and 
that all we believe in may be in peril. 

Living this dual life is not easy for anyone. No wonder parents, 
if they have sons, find themselves looking at these sons with a 
terrible intentness; or that the sons, if they are in college, or 
about to go there, discover that it is impossible to give their 

whole minds to their studies. No wonder their older brothers, 
starting out on their first jobs, or at last in the swing of jobs to 
which they have returned, and free of the uniform, cannot apply 
themselves as wholeheartedly as once they might have done. No 
wonder, for that matter, that their fathers and mothers and all 
people worthy of being described as citizens, scrutinise their 
own employment, and question values which, in peacetime, they 
would accept unthinkingly. To be at war, openly and to the full, 
is one thing: to be at peace, real peace, is another! To be at 
both is confusing, to put it mildly—yes, very mildly indeed! 

Lives can be altered by environment, no less than by circum- 
stance. Mr. Atkinson, a wise man, blessed with a rare spirit 
among his other gifts, long ago realised this, and stated it 
admirably in his fine book: The Cingalese Prince. In 1933, 
Mr, Atkinson escaped from the confinements of the island of 
Manhattan, where for many years, as he has put it, he prac- 
tised mortality; and where, fortunately for all of us, he con- 
tinues to do so. As an active philosopher, and a vacationing 
dramatic critic, Mr. Atkinson circamnavigated the globe on a 
British freighter, the name of which, The Cingalese Prince, he 
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reduced in scale. ‘ Literature’, he concluded, ‘ 


gave to his record of that voyage. Prvehnd! across es Pacific at tthe 
36th parallel—not the 38th—Mr. Atkinson considered, among other 
things, the strange changes which can overtake literature in the pre- 
sence of. nature’s immensity, when men and their works are ‘rudely 
is a bloodless subterfuge, 
when you are plunged into the sources from which literature derived .... 
Literature is put to the test every time a man puts out to sea’. 

If Mr. Atkinson found that verse-reading was not heavy enough for 
him on a ship of The Cingalese Prince’s tonnage, if he discovered that 


he could not hear clever books above the wind roaring against his 


porthole, if the steady pulse of the engine compelled him to distrust 
sentences which were too self-conscious, and the language he came to 
like was made up of plain, simple and straightforward words, we just 
now, all of us, are in a position to understand those shifts in emphasis 
which a new environment forced upon Mr. Atkinson; we are deeply 
conscious of them ourselves, brought about as they have been by recent 
events, by current happenings, and the awareness of future possibilities. 
We, too, are somewhat at sea! We, too, can hear the roar of engines 
frightening in their might: we, too, face a typhoon that may be too 
large even for the Pacific to hold. If, as Mr. Atkinson says, literature 
is put to the test every time a man puts out to sea, literature and all 
the arts, yes, and all the values of civilised living, are put to the test 
every time a nation clears its decks for war, or lives under the threat 
of war. Assuredly we all know that the time is at hand when actions 
help most; and many absorptions and professions seem extraneous: they 
are ‘pushed to the periphery by crisis, and rightly so. If a robber breaks 
into our homes, or if our houses are on fire, we would be worse than 
fools to continue reading a book, any book, listening to a ‘symphony, 
any symphony, ‘or admiring the colours and the isi sancee of a 
painting, any painting. 

Just now, our very survival as a nation may jt at stake. This is a 
chilling fact which all of us in America must accept. We have no other 
choice than to make ourselves ready for a possible ordeal. But our sense 
of danger, proper though it is, can itself tempt us dangerously. However 
natural the initial impulses may be at such a moment, to question all 
the refinements of peace-time existence, however inevitable, is the 
instinct to jettison what is loosely identified as culture when confronted 


anew with the barbarisms of conflict. However human are the reflexes | 


which challenge the right of beauty, learning and enlightenment> to 
exist side by side with the brutal ugliness of battle, the first and perhaps 


final surrender any of us could make would be to lose sight in the midst . 


of war, or the threats of war, of the true values of peace. 
We must take special pains not to confuse the fight itself with. the 
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its point and justification. We may not read at present, or in ies mae q 
ahead, the same books which might have held our attention once upon a 
a time. Indeed we may find, and.many do find, that they have scarcely — 
time at all for reading just now. But not only books which speak to us ~ 
about our troubled “days, ‘but books from other ages which remind us 
of what is enduring in man, of his potentialities and dignity as an — 
individual, and of what is mightiest, best or most human in his thinking, _ 
his aspirations, his sufferings or his behaviour, seem to me to gain 
importance rather than to lose it in the present emergency. So do all 
the arts gain this same new importance; so do all the pursuits and - 
occupations which are proofs that man lives by other laws and coher q 
impulses than ae of be jungle, the mechanised jungle ns modern 7 
warfare. “ 

Every caneeRD peas war, every modern war, in spite of i its fopratiine 
conclusion, from the allied point of view, has changed the world by ] 
subtracting’ from it abidingly. Every modern war has had to represent 3 
in order to be won a temporary abdication of ethical and humane — 
standards: every modern war has, in other words, demanded a certain 
tetreat, even of its victors, and meant that ‘they, have lost in the very 
process of winning. 7 

Each modérn war—certainly: the next one will hs so whee and if it - 4 
comes on a wholesale scale—has brought us nearer and nearer, in spite _ 
of all the progress. man has made, to a new Dark Ages. As a distin- __ 
‘guished professor recently wrote to me: ‘It has suddenly dawned on . e 
me that since my sophomore year in college peace has come to seem 
abnormal in the world. Young men in their twenties must regard it as 
being as remote and as purely historical as we jn our time regarded war. 

We must not, we cannot forget, however, ‘that’ regardless of the threats — 
of darkness, and the thickly gathering storm-clouds, the lamps still — 
burn, and brightly burn’. One of our major duties, along with all the 
other arduous tests which may lie ahead of us, is to shield these lamps 
from the gale. Events, our own consciences, or those in authority, will” 
tell us in time what each and all of us may have to do. 

Meanwhile I believe—and believe with all my heart—that the teacher 
must teach twice as hard and twice as persuasively as he has in the past: 
The student, still free to learn about other than military subjects, must - 
study twice.as diligently. Writers must write, painters must paint, musi- 
cians play, and architects build, and build better than they have. All of . 
us must mobilise ourselves to go about our tasks while they remain 
peaceful, hoping that in.some small way we may contribute to the 
holding of those other lines which are not the battle lines, but the reason 
for the battle lines having been formed —Third aie sh 3 


A British Teacher Looks at Soviet Russia 


# 


Bee ay aly RONALD GOULD 


HEN it was announced that two of. my colleagues and 


I were to visit Russia as the guests of the Soviet teachers, 

by letter and by word of mouth I was ii «dated with 

enquiries, advice, congratulations, warnings and com- 
miserations. Did I propose to change the colour of my tie? Was I 
a secret sympathiser? Some were really concerned about my safety. 
Certainly it was clear my friends expected this to be no ordinary 
visit. I smiled at their banter, discounted their fears, and»set off by 
air from Northolt to Prague. I stayed there the night, and early the 
next morning boarded a Russian aeroplane. Anyone who has travelled 
by air will know what meticulous care is normally taken as the aeroplane 
takes off. Cigarettes are stubbed out and each passenger fastens his 


safety belt. Only when these precautions have been taken does the 


aeroplane take off. In the Russian aeroplanes I travelled in little details 
of this kind were ignored. There is no steward or stewardess. Passengers 
sit where they please. And if they wish they continue smoking, and 
there are no safety straps. 

When we arrived at Moscow airport a number of pedple prominent 


in the world of education were there to greet us. I found myself 


being presented with a bouquet and I did not quite know how to 
hold it! One’s embarrassment soon disappeared in the warmth of the 
welcome. We were taken to an excellent hotel, and no guests could 


have received more gracious hospitality from their hosts, Indeed, 


‘ica the whole visit eiss Sindee was s shown w by everyone 
we met. 

On the morning after our arrival, we were first taken to the photo- 
graphers, for™ photographs had to ‘be taken to enable us to hold a 
‘Russiay internal passport. I had never before visited a country in 
which a passport was necessary to travel within the country. We 
wished to travel from Moscow to Leningrad, so photographs had 
to be taken and forms completed. It seems that even Russians have to 
register when they visit another district. After this we began a ceaseless \ 
round of visits, Starting early in the morning and often ending after. 
midnight. “Ah, but did you see only what you were intended to see?’ . 

I am constantly being asked. Was the tour so arranged as to avoid 
unpleasant facts? To this, I can only reply that the tour was arranged 

in consultation with us, and whenever we expressed a desire to see Hw 
anything, efforts were immediately made to meet our wishes. It is 
true, of course, that we did not penetrate into the recesses of Russia, — t 
but practical experience elsewhere enables one to make allowances bach ‘ 


open and ask innumerable quesnibgbe-atidh often the same question to. 
different people—to try to get at the facts and cross-check them. ‘AST 
this we attempted to do. _ ae 
It was impossible to travel any dimanbe in and around eicou ne 
‘without being struck ei mes vast seer yas piece already 


structed - for the lighter and slower moving 
a ne age, are now in a shocking state. Never have I 
orse roads. No wonder Russian-built cars are slung much higher 
. eir chassis than English and American cars! Yet many new 
‘toads have been built, and many ‘more are in course of ‘construction. 
identally, the heavy work of building new roads appeared to be 
nost entirely undertaken by women. That is wrong by our standards, 
‘but whoever builds them, the new roads are wide, straight and well- 
S: con so enabling high average speeds to be fe with Safety. 
: Pilea Conditions ‘ek 
E: aS ,many parts of Moscow, and in the villages. outside, there exist 
ai) some. of the worst housing conditions I have ever seen. Small roughly 


a 


ag built wooden houses, some not even upright and often in a ramshackle 
and dilapidated condition, show how deplorably low housing standards ~ 
have been and still are. Nearer the centre of Moscow the houses are - 


built of stone, but there is tremendous overcrowding. An official guide 
e admitted that in Moscow most houses shelter three or four families. 
of have been and are being built in large numbers. At first, the flats 
were dull grey, drab buildings, undoubtedly providing a much higher 
a “standard of accommodation than the tenants had ever enjoyed before, 


b more pleasing to the eye. The Russians pointed with pride to what 
s “had been achieved; they readily agreed that slums and overcrowding 
still existed, but ‘they were confident that, given time, all their people 
would be satisfactorily housed. — 
Our party was, of course, especially interested in Soviet Riteton 
I ought to say that all the schools we visited, except a village school 
and a school for delicate children, were in the cities of Moscow and 
- Leningrad. All we saw were reasonably well constructed, though they 
lacked the careful finish of schools here. The playgrounds, by our 
_ Standards, were always too small. It is worth noting that compulsory 
education in Russia begins later and finishes earlier than in ‘Britain. 


7t 


Children begin school at seven and leave at fourteen; here they begin 


at five and finish at fifteen. The compulsory period of education is 

_ free in both countries. There are, however, school facilities in Russia 

P outside the seven years of compulsory education, for many children 
attend kindergartens or nursery schools, and after the age of fourteen, 
-many~ attend technical schools or secondary classes. But the interesting 

_ point is that for education before the age*of seven and after the 
_ age of fourteen, fees are charged, though there are exemptions in 
certain cases. Even the provision of seven years of compulsory educa- 
tion, compared with ten years here, has strained Russian resources. 
20,000 schools were destroyed in the war, and building has not yet 
caught up with demand. In every school we visited, except one, half 
' the children attended in the morning, and half in the afternoon. No 
one liked this arrangement, but pending the building of new schools 

makeshift arrangements seemed unavoidable. _ 

I expect you will be wondering what the schools look like inside. 
~The classrooms, corridors and stairs were clean and neat, and no 
wonder, for I have never seen schools so generously staffed. There 
was a porter at the door. Someone was in charge of hats ‘and coats. 
There was a librarian, and domestic staff for the preparation of school 
breakfasts and dinners. And there were a number of cleaners. Perhaps 

they are paid less than in Britain. At all events, there were many 
of them. The authorities had also provided each school with large 
numbers of ferns and’ palms and with a wide range of pictures. All 
this made the schools look quite cheerful. But what about the equip- 

-ment? The libraries were very well stocked, and there were ample 
Ba supplies ef equipment and materials, particularly for the teaching 
____ of science. The film projector was extensively used in science, history 
___ and geography lessons. Yes, the equipment was good, very good. 

Naturally I asked many questions about what was taught, and 

inevitably I compared what I heard with what happened at home. The 


} 


schools r 
¢ given. Perhaps it is superfluous to add that I favour the British 
practice. It was a surprise to find girls were taught neither cookery por 
_ housewifery, nor is handicraft taught the boys, though some children 


_ may learn something of these things in out-of-school activities. The 


et ‘the schools. Here in Britain the work for boys is not the same as 
Rs = for a nt subjeem girls do not, and vice versa. And no 


+. > 5 
struction ‘still facing fhe 


Yet side by side- with shocking houses and gross over-crowding, flats’ 


but depressing in their ugliness. Recent buildings, however, are much 


‘first striking difference was what was not taught. Whereas in our. 
ligious instruction must be given, in Russia it must not be . 


_ second striking difference was the uniform pattern of work found in © 


two schools follow. acolaly the same course ie study, They chance 


what | textbooks they please. Here there is infinite variety; in Russia 
uniformity, for the Ministry of Education decides what should be be: 


taught and they, even publish the textbooks. Thus, in every school in | 
Russia, every child of a given age is doing the same work and reading — 
the same books. Even the length of-the lesson is fixed. Every lesson’ 


lasts forty-five minutes, and this I thought too long for the 1a 
_ children. a 
What are the advantages, if any, of this rigidity? I was given only — 
one answer—that when a child moves from place to place, it is easy 
- to pick up the work in his new school. No doubt that is so, but is it 
“a sufficient—or even the main—reason for the enforcement of uni- 
_formity? I think not. I prefer the flexibility, the infinite variety of — 
the British system. This places great responsibility upon the teacher, — 


for he must decide what should be taught. He must take account of 
the natural advantages of the district where he teaches. Who lived 


here? What are the industries? How ¢an history, geography and science / 


be made more real because of these factors? These are the sort of 
questions he must ask and answer; and he must take account, above 
all, of- the varying, individual needs of the children in his class. 


Obviously this places a tremendous responsibility on the individual 


teacher, but we know there has been no abuse of this freedom. ; make 


no bones about it. Give me the English approach. 


_I have given you a few of my reflections about Russia, and no Paodtt 
you will wonder what the Russians think of us. It is clear that—false 


though it is—they think we have many warmongers amongst us. At ® 


the circus I visited, Mr. Churchill.was portrayed—dressed in a British 
Army uniform and smoking a long cigar—together with Foster Dulles, 


\'Tito, Franco and General de Gaulle, and all of them were spurting 


flames from their mouths. Temporarily they were portrayed as having 


‘a riotous time, but ultimately they were locked in prison by the 


defenders of peace, whilst white doves circled above, and the audience 
cheered and clapped. 

But as a teacher, I naturally wanted to know what Russian children: 
were taught about us. We found that Robinson Crusoe, Shakespeare’s 


plays, the novels of Dickens and the poems of Byron were all popu...r. 


It was significant that in history they studied Wat Tyler, the Chartists, 
our Industrial Revolution, Darwin, and the part played by Britain in 
the two world wars. We were astonished to find that a certain John | 
Bellers was held to be of such importance that he too was included 
in théir syllabus. Alas, I had to confess my ignorance, for I had never 
heard of him. Nor had my two colleagues. But on enquiry we found 
he was a seventeenth-century philanthropist whose writings later 
influenced Robert Owen and Marx and*who had used the words: ‘If 
a man will not work, neither shall he eat’. In fact the Russians are 
giving John Bellers the credit for words that are only literally his, for 
they are clearly derived from the better known sentence in the Epistle 
to the Thessalonians—‘ If any. would not work, neither should he eat ”. 
—Home Service 


Eurydice 


And she was there. The little boat 
oF Coasting the perilous isles of sleep, 
Zones of oblivion and despair, 
Stopped, for Eurydice was there. 
The foundering’ skiff could scarcely keep 


aie | All that felicity afloat. 


As if we had passed earth’s frontier wood 
Long since and from this sea had won 
The lost original of the soul, 

The moment gave us clear and whole 
Each back to each and swept us on 

Past every choice to boundless good. 


Forgiveness, fruth, atonement, all 

Our love at once—till we could dare 

To turn our heads at last and see 

The poor ghost of Eurydice 

Still sitting on her silver chair 

Alone in Hades’ empty hall. ene 
’ . EDWIN Muir 
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T he Fie 


HERE are two sorts of bright young men. The first are fee 
whom we may all claim to admire: 
placed in difficult circumstances and who determine to make 
good by their own unremitting exertions. In the world of art 
and knowledge they achieve distinction by study, by the reading of 
great authors, by gruelling hard work and practice. The second class is 
the revolutionary. Angry with schools and academies, with established 
forms and principles, he decides to dedicate his life to founding a new 
political party or religion or discover a new departure in the arts. It was 


to the second class that Claude Debussy belonged. In the late nineteenth 


century drtistic revolution was in the air. In England there were Ruskin, 
Turner, Wilde, but above all revolutionaries forgathered in France. 
Their approaches varied: some were scientific (or thought they were), 
some were anti-scientific, but all were anti-academic and wanted to 
realise something new or attain a novel synthesis. ; 
Debussy, to whose work much of the Third Programme is devoted 


this week, was, as Mr. Martin Cooper explained in our columns, a- 


master experimentalist. After a distinguished beginning to his career as 


a composer he went to Russia and was influenced by gipsy music 


and the music of Borodin; in Rome he encountered the Pre-Raphaelite 
influence; and in the end he ‘ capitulated to Wagner ’. 


he produced five ‘ settings * to Baudelaire and his famous “Prélude 
a Paprés-midi d’un faune’ was intended as a ‘musical decor’ for a 
poem by Mallarmé: when ‘ Pelléas ‘et Mélisande’ was first performed 
in Paris in 1902‘the Secretary of the Conservatoire is said to have 
exclaimed ‘ C’est du Claude Monet’, which Debussy took as a compli- 
ment. How far he succeeded in his ‘attempted synthesis or correspon- 
dence between the arts is a delicate question. Writing in eal Times 
Mr. Edward Lockspeiser observes: 


Indeed, the musical equivalent. which Debussy attempted to discover 


of the symbols that suggest themselves to the mind of the poet, or the 

* impressions that crowd into the vision. of the painter—all those literary 
or pictorial evocations in his imaginative art offer many different inter- 
pretations, and must necessarily continue to do so. 


Some people would no doubt argue (as Dr. A. G. Lehmann appears. to 


do) that an attempt to translate poetry or painting into terms of music 
must necessarily be a failure; that to try to produce images by means 
of music is to employ an evocative technique which has nothing to do 
with pure art. Thus critics of Wagner have condemned ‘him for dressing 
up ideas in the Germans’ minds which made them march to destruction 
in two world wars. And certainly when reacting against naturalism or 
realism Debussy’s friends and contemporaries frequently fell into 
romantic excesses. 


Of course it can be argued that it is often damaging to a great. 


artist to dwell over much on the influences on and origins of his 
works. Do we need to know about Ruskin’s love affairs before studying 


his prose or that Beethoven originally dedicated the Third Symphony - 


to Napoleon? ‘How much more human and moving’, writes Mr. 
Lockspeiser, ‘ does the infinitely varied Debussyan art appear once its 
purely period appeal has receded into history! ’ Does the delicacy, the 


graciousness, the civilised character of Debussy’s art need any hors- | 


d oeuvres? We live, as Mr. E. H. Carr has recently reminded us, in an 


- age obsessed by history. A knowledge of the background—yes, ‘one 


supposes, we must always have that—but it must remain background 


lest it pervert our judgments. : ‘ 


alleged that the 1933 agreement ‘ was concluded in an atmosphere of 


the men whom fate has ~ 


quoted a statement attributed to Sayid Kashani at a press conference - 


But above all he. 
was affected by the work and conversation of the impressionist painters. 
-and symbolist poets who were his contemporaries in Paris. In 1890 


"What They ‘Ave Saying : 


hs. broadcasts on the AugliePecataus dispute — 


THE SITUATION IN PERSIA continued to take priority in world broad- 

casts last week. While western commentators expressed the hope that 
the dispuie would be settled amicably, Persian broadcasts wete showing 
no signs of willingness to negotiate. One broadcast from Teheran radio 


terror and suppression under the peach of British warships and various a 
threats’. The broadcast went on: ' 4 


Our national soul and our people’ s Cneeent had no part in, the con- 

clusion of this agreement. Hence it is legally invalid. ... In nationalis- __ 
ing the oil industry we have merely followed the Laalsont Governments 
own nationalisation measures in Britain, Moreover, nationalisation is an 

accomplished fact; the British Government’s efforts will be of no avail. : 

i 

4 


On May 24 Teheran ‘radio ‘reported that the Persian Ministry ‘of 
Foreign Affairs had officially denied reports that the Soviet Govern- 


‘ment had informed the Persian Government of its intention to send 


troops into north Persia in the event of British troops landing in the 


south, and that Persia had agreed to this. Meanwhile, broadcasts from 7 


Persia’ s neighbours were very verbose on the question. Damascus radio 


on May. 23, demanding the nationalisation of the oil resources in 
Bahrein, and saying that Persia welcomed the assistance of neighbour-— : 
ing countries such as Iraq, Afghanistan ‘and even Russia, if this assist- 
ance does not constitute a danger to Persia’ Beirut radio on May 22 


‘quoted a speech by. Muzaffer Baghai at demonstrations in Teheran, 


saying that ‘the landing of a single British parachutist or soldier in 
Persia will arouse all the Moslem peoples of Asia’. Broadcasts from 


_ the so-called ‘ Azerbaijan Democratic’ station continued to be virulendly 


anti-British and anti-American, and also attacked the Shah of Persia 
as ‘ the enemy of freedom and democracy ’. 
While this station declared that ‘ the Washington-and London plun- 


derers are partners in the oil robbery ’, broadcasts from Moscow and 


eastern Europe took the line that ‘ the imperialists. are quarrelling over 
Persia’s oil’,-since the American monopolists were seeking ‘to oust 
the British’ and secure the oil for themselves. A Moscow broadcast . 
addressed to -Persian listeners claimed that Mr. Morrison had ‘ openly 


stated that the American Government is-pursuing a dual policy’ in 


connection with Persia oil. The final word, concluded the broadcast, 


would rest with the Persian nation. Moscow radio, for the most part, 


ignored recent developments in the dispute. 

A broadcast from Turkey pointed out that any intervention by British 
troops would lead to Soviet intervention in the north; and that unless 
matters were settled reasonably, the only party to benefit would be 
the communist world as a whole. On the other hand, a broadcast from 


Helsinki, quoting a Finnish Unionist newspaper, remarked that if the 
‘U.S.S.R. refrained from sending troops to north Persia in the event of 


British intervention, she would achieve an extremely good propaganda 
weapon. The Independent left-wing Franc T ireur, quoted by Paris radio, 


expressed the opinion that British military intervention would not only 


cause London to be accused of aggression at the United Nations, but 
would also bring into play the Soviet-Persian Treaty. 
Here is a comment on the Festival of Britain by Pravda’s London 


_correspondent, broadcast by Moscow radio: 


Correspondent Mayevsky, giving his impression of a visit to the 
British so-called Festival, points out that it represents a kind of propa- 
ganda-commercial venture of .the Labour Government. By making a 
cheap hue and cry about the ‘love of peace’ of the ruling circles of’ 
Britain; the organisers of the Festival are endeavouring to conceal the — 
delirious preparation for an aggressive war and to confuse the popular — 
masse. The first thing that strikes one when one visits the Festival 
is the aspiration of its builders to leave the traditions of British national . 
architecture. Everything is deliberately chaotic, everything i; is loud and 
obviously intended to please the tastes of trans-dceanic admirers of — 
‘things modern’ .. . . What is shown at the main exhibition cannot in. im 
any way serve as a testimony of great technical progress. Many machines 


_~ are considerably inferior to produce manufactured in other countries. . ee 


The commercial nature of the Festival is vividly reflected in the so- yy 
‘called Fun Fair. The greater part of the ‘amusements’ have nothing 
in common with sensible relaxation, The showy frills of the Festival — 
not only fail to disguise the steadily deteriorating. condition: of et 
masses in Britain, but on the contrary sharply pita it. 
Visitors to the Festival have hardly left its precincts when they 5 
American soldiers m marching along the streets ea Londons: 


. that awaited me when I returned 
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Did You Hear That? 


THE RESTORED HOUSE OF LORDS 

THE House oF Lorps has returned to its old Chamber, which has 
now been renovated since its occupation by the Commons. ‘I sat in 
the gallery of this Lords’ Chamber all through the last Parliament, 
when it was occupied by the: House of Commons’, said E. R. 
THOMPSON, the-B.B.C. Parliamentary Correspondent, in a Home 
Service talk, ‘and I gained over the years a certain affection for it. 
It was big, melancholy, shabby; 
but it had a Victorian dignity that 
could not be denied. When the 
fog got into it, as it did on 
occasion, -it was _ positively 
Dickensian. But, never having 
seen it in its pre-war glory, I 
-had no inkling of the splendour 


to see it; for the innumerable 
_ experts and craftsmen, who had 
- been working intensively on it 
since the Commons went back to 
_ their own home last autumn, have 
- really made a magical transform- 
ation. The whole thing blazes and 
glows with colour and golden 
ornament. That is the first—and 
_the. most powerful—impression. 
It is a marvel of detail too, of 
_course; all Pugin’s work is. But 
it is this tremendous total effect 
of regal splendour that carries 
you away. 

“Where does it come from? 
Undoubtedly, the great centre of 
golden glitter is provided by the 
royal thrones. These are placed 
on a dais at the south end of the 
chamber, against a reredos, and 
protected by railings, and every- 
thing—the thrones, the reredos, 
the railings and the canopies—are 
either gilt or polished brass. The 
effect is only comparable, in its 
richness and its heraldic extrava- 
gance, to the sanctuary of some 
chapel, dedicated to one of the 
orders of chivalry. The regilding <= 
that has been done here deserves + 
a special word. It is so discreet. 

The effect is brilliant. But yet there is no sense of staring newness: 

“From this superb end-piece, flanked by two enormous standard 
brass candelabra, each weighing half a ton, the eye travels over the 
scarlet-upholstered Woolsack and the scarlet benches. The Woolsack, 
of course, is another of the great features of this House. I tried it 
myself and it seemed to me, in spite of its queer shape, remarkably 
comfortable; this has been restored, unchanged. But the benches them- 
selves are new; they have slightly taller backs than the old ones, and 
they accommodate only 230 peers—a number judged sufficient, without 
making the debating floor too vast. 

“Immense care had been lavished onthe detail. The innumerable 
inscriptions carved in wood and stone have been cleaned and restored 
everywhere. The lighting has been attended to, without interfering with 
the original hanging chandeliers. There is a new system of sound 
amplification. The wall-paintings at either end have beeh restored and 
recoloured with loving care; so that we can now see, without any mistake 
whatever, “ The Baptism of St: Ethelbert’, “ Prince Henry Acknow- 
ledging the Authority of Judge Gascoigne”, and the rest. This will be 
a feast for the connoisseur of Victorian ornament, as well as for the 
lover of parliamentary pageantry. And it will serve as a permanent 

* reminder that, in our constitution, this is the true heart of Parliament; 


The restored chamber of the House of Lords, from the Press Gallery 


for it is the one place where King, Lords and Commons can all be seen 
together, at the ceremonial opening of each session’. 


“SERVED ON A ROUND PLATE’ 


“The good American salesman never lets up’, observed JAMES 
OTTAWAY in ‘ Woman’s Hour’. ‘ Even when he has sold you something 
he wants to make sure you are happy and appreciate it, Last winter, 
one time, I felt a bit of a cold 
coming on, or at least threatening, 
so I bought one of those inhaler 
things that you put up your nose 
and sniff. In the instructions on 
the wrapper of the American 
model I found these words: “ In- 
sert gently into the nostril so that 
it fits snugly, then draw a deep 
breath ”’. 

“ Let me quote one or two per- 
suasive whispers from the menu 
of a popular Broadway restaurant. 
On the cover under a picture of 
a herd of cattle is this gladdening 
message: “ Thousands and thou- 
sands of the finest cattle are now 
grazing contentedly on the farms 
of Illinois, Iowa and Wisconsin 
preparatory to being elected’ for 
Blank’s restaurant where they will 
be served in choice steaks, stews, 
roasts, etc.—All of this to bring 
happiness to you”’. 

“You would like to start with 
oysters? This is what the menu 
says: “Oysters (government in- 
spected and fresh). Just yesterday 
at the break of dawn glad was 
their heart as they joyfully played 
deep in the water of Gardiner 
Bay. Today they are here . 
succulent, fresh and delicious for 
you to enjoy. 55 cents the half 
dozen”. Then ham and sweet 
potatoes. You will find “our 
luscious hams are all from healthy 
Wisconsin porkers, raised by the 
farmer’s wife on the green 
meadows and fed the best in the 
land, milk, corn and acorn to 
give the meat that extra flavour which makes our hams so distinctive 
—$1.25 ”. 

“No dish can be left without some adjective to commend it. French 
fried potatoes are all right as they have their own, but “ mashed ” cannot 
be left unqualified. So there appears “ fluffy mashed potatoes ”. There 
is also “mellow coffee” and “rich flavoury milk”. But my special 
favourite was “ Spaghetti with meat balls” which was described as 
“Served on a round plate with rich meat sauce and grated parmesan 
cheese—$1.00 ”. The round plate slayed me. Perhaps one day I shall 
see advertised in a New York bar “ Beer served in a cylindrical glass— 
15 cents” ’. 


THE CHINA CLAY INDUSTRY 

Speaking of the China clay industry in Cornwall and South Devon, 
ROBERT DOUGLAS BROWN explained in a West of England Home 
Service talk that ‘the biggest users are the paper mills, for it would 
be a poor sort of paper that lacked china clay—the pages in an ordinary 
book are at least one-fifth clay. Altogether, paper-making takes half 
the clay extracted in Cornwall and Devon, the potteries another quarter, 
and the remainder is shared among many smaller users. There is 


china clay in the felt with which you roof your chicken house, and» 
in some of the medicines you take when you are off colour; it is in 


cement and in cosmetics, in rubber and in paint, in textiles and in 
leather; it is needed to make insecticides and for arc-welding. And every 
year scientists find new uses for it, and new qualities of clay are 
developed to meet the need. 

© There are no other workable deposits of china clay i in Britain than 
those in the south-west—and not many anywhere else ‘in the world 
either. Demand far exceeds supply and Cornwall and Devon can 


reasonably look forward. to a busy and prosperous future. The china 


clay still available there will provide 1,000,000 tons a year for at least 
another century, so there is no need to worry on that score. St. Austell 
is the centre of the industry. In an area i 

of about thirty square miles just north- 
west of the town there are about 100 
pits, though not more than a third of 
them are working now, for there is 
concentration on the most productive 
ones. There are two pits on Bodmin 
Moor and, on the other side of the 
Tamar, one of the~ biggest and most 
modern ‘in the world at Lee Moor, on 
the fringe of Dartmoor. 

_ In the early days ‘local families 
started many small businesses to extract 
and sell the china clay. But between the 
two world wars the structure of the 
industry changed completely, with 
three-quarters of the total output com- 
ing under the control of a single group 
of companies. That development re- 
sulted in a big research and experi- 
mental programme that has been the 
basis of most of the achievement of the 
last few years. A hundred years ago, © 
when the great days of expansion were 
just beginning, Cornwall and Devon 
produced 50,000 or 60,000 tons of 
China clay a year. In twenty-five years 
after that production increased three- 
fold, and, by 1900, ten-fold—to well 


over 500,000 tons a year. And so the “, 


industry went on expanding to the impressive total of over 835,000 tons 


in 1914—a figure only twice exceeded since—with three-quarters of | 


it going overseas’ 


the moment it is tackling the difficult matter of housing in the area, 


After mentioning the post war difficulties, Mr. Brown continued : 
‘In the autumn of 1945, the Government appointed a Working Com- 
Mittee to investigate how the industry could best get on to its feet 
again. And, when that Committee had reported, a Working Party 
was appointed to draft a long-term policy for the industry. From the 


_ Working Party recommendations there has resulted a new China Clay 


Council, representing employers and workers and with two independent 
members, which is just beginning to function as an advisory body. At 


for more houses: would mean more workers, 
“By 1946 token -shipments of china clay were going to a score of 
countries. Three hundred German prisoners of war were at work in 


the pits, while the area for twenty-five or thirty miles around was 


combed for men. In time the Germans were sent home and their places 
had to be filled, but by an all-out effort the industry steadily built up 
again and now it is employing about 3,500. There is still a shortage, 
though; probably 300 more men could be taken on in the immediate 


future and the Working Party estimated that the permanent labour . 


force will need to be about 4,000. One particular post-war difficulty 
-has been the recruitment of youths. In 1938 one in every ten -workers 
in the industry was under eighteen, now it is only one in every twenty ’. 


WITH THE ZAPOTEC INDIANS 
JOHN SKEAPING related in a. Home Servite broadcast how he one 
friends with and lived with the Zapotec Indians in Mexico. ‘I shared’, 


occasional egg, and toasted grasshoppers. I used to take them to market 
‘in my car and help them sell their pots, water bottles, little whistles 


he said, ‘their frugal diet of ‘maize pancakes called’ “tortillas”, an 


in the form of animals and birds and the musical instruments, all of 


which ‘they fade in black clay, a specia villag 

of turning the clay black is a-secret only known to ties people. 
_ ‘One day while we were digging in the garden, we unearthe 
Zapotec kiln of the fourth century. It was full of pots identical 
to those we had been making that very day, evidence beyond doubt 


that there had been a pottery on that very site for the past 1,600 years. — 


China clay being hand-rolled at Pentewan, Cornwall 


outside. 


During all this time the Indians have changed very little. They ret 
most of their ancient beliefs and are highly superstitious. One of the 
things which impressed-me most about them was that they possess 
second sight. A friend of mine who had been visiting me and had 
come to the village on several occasions returned to Mexico. A 
month later an Indian girl whom I knew told: me to get into touch, — 
with her, saying that she was ill. I asked — 
© her who had told her so. “ Nobody”, | 3 
she said. “It came out of my mother’s a 4 
head last night”. That evening I tele- 
_ phoned Mexico City; my friend’s sister 
answered telling me that she had gone a 
_ into the hospital two days before. The — 
week before I left Mexico this same 
Indian girl was going with me around 
the village to say goodbye to people I 
_. knew; amongst others she pointed to 
two children saying: “Say good-bye 
to them for they will be dead when you r 
return to Mexico in six years time”. 
‘She told me who would be dead and 
who would be alive by the’ time “7 
returned again. pe 
‘Another thing eh impressed me _ 
was their absolute sense of direction, 
like homing pigeons. An Indian fifteen- 
year-old boy who lived with me for a 
year had been a cattle drover from the 
age of eight driving animals from 
Oaxaca market, through a hundred 
miles of trackless forest and mountain, __ 
~@ to a place called Notchislan. When I | 
~ asked him how he found his way there ~~ 
the ‘first time he said, “I knew where 
it was”. You could in fact take any 
of these people blindfold, set them 
down in the middle of the jungle and they would find their way home 
without difficulty. The journey took three days and nights through 
forests full of leopards and other wild animals. At night the boy would — 
tie one of the bullocks to the tree in which he slept to be out of the 
way of poisonous snakes and insects. The other bullocks would stay 
around the tethered one. Should a leopard or puma come to attack the _ 
cattle the one tied to the tree would shake it in its struggles to escape 
and wake the boy up. He would then light a rocket charged with _ 
dynamite and throw it horizontally in the direction of the leopard; 
the thing would go off with a thunderous explosion and a blinding ips: 
and scare the animal away. 
‘The Mexican Indians have little regard for life or death. If they are 
your friends they are to be trusted absolutely; if they are not then you 
had better watch out for yourself. They may take an instant dislike to 
someone. This was the case with a woman staying in my house. An _ 
Indian girl coming to bring me some things one morning caught sight _ 
of this woman through the glass of the door. She called me to come © 
When I asked her to come in she said that she would not as ~ 
the woman inside the house had the evil eye and had been responsible — 
for killing a child in the village. There was gees for it but to tell 
the woman, who sige left the house toe next day *. ; Ls 
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GOOD FORM : a 
Dr. WILHELM VIOLA, talking in “the Midland Hose. Sereian said” 
‘I read in a_Paris newspaper which published a guide for French 
visitors to the Festival of Britain? “ Don’t speak of yourself ”, but “ It ats 
is. good form to tell stories which make you appear ridiculous ”. A fe 
Canon in Yorkshire, whose guest I was, told me the following story: | rt 

mee visited a near-by town and. preached there, The next day I asked — 
a nan whom I knew and who was present; how he had liked my s« 

The man answered: “I escent Mr. Cooper eens wus fice | 
ain’t aes | nent cad bln * 


-\ 
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WBN VERY revolution is to some extent a product of pre-revolu- 
, | tionary society, and the Chinese revolution started from what 
_@ 1‘ might be described as a very successful totalitarian society. For 
__. more than 1,000 years the real ruling group in China was 
the bureaucracy, recruited through the imperial civil service exam- 
-inations. It is true that a high proportion of officials came from 
landlord families and that local administration was left very largely 
in the hands of the local gentry, but power based on land never 
challenged power based on position in the government. Primogeniture 

is abolished very early in Chinese history so that power based on 
_ land ownership tended to run down through division at each generation. 


7 if pase 
A Non-Hereditary Bureaucracy = : AG 
This dominance of a non-hereditary bureaucracy has been plausibly 
explained on Marxist lines, but its extraordinary stability depended very 
largely on another totalitarian feature, the enforcement of a single 
Official ideology. The whole of Chinese education was bound up with 


the imperial examination system which demanded an intimate know-— 
ledge of the Chinese classics. In all sorts of ways the institutions of 


Chinese society were designed to maintain the prestige of the traditional 
- classical learning. For example, in Chinese villages one can still some- 
_ times see a thing like a letter box with the inscription, ‘ Respect the 
written word’. The idea being that anything with writing on it should 
not be left lying about to be trampled on. This prestige was so well 
established that it survived a long time without government support. 

Tn the nineteen-forties the communists tried a policy of allowing the 
village council to choose the curriculum for the village school. In a 
“number of villages the people still wanted to teach the traditional 

elementary classics, a full generation after the last imperial civil service 

examinations which alone gave this type of education practical 
usefulness. — w 
Just because the ideology was so well established violent enforce- 
- ment was much less in evidence than in modern totalitarian states where 
rival ideologies still exist. As one modern writer puts it, ‘ Every educated 
_ man was either a government official or expected to become one. There 
_ was no hostile scholar class, no break with the tradition’. This meant 
_ that a revolutionary situation did not produce a revolution. At intervals 
in Chinese history government would become too oppressive or too 
_ incompetent—usually both. The order of Chinese society would collapse 
with peasant revolts>~barbarian invasions or dynastic wars. But when 
the period of confusion was over. the old scholar officials were still 
~on top. The revolutionary forces never had the theoretical basis or the 

leadership to set up a new system. ~ “3 

If China had remained ‘isolated this might have gone on indefinitely. 

_ By the early nineteenth century the Manchu dynasty was showing 

signs of collapse. From analogy with previous history one might have 

_ expected a period of confusion followed by the establishment of a new 

dynasty. It was this analogy which President Yuan Shih-k’ai tried to 

follow in 1916 when he proclaimed himself emperor, but it did not 
work because of the new forces introduced by the west. 

- I will not try to evaluate the achievements of the old Chinese society, 
_which in some ways were very great. What is relevant here is that, 
_ because it was totalitarian, it had very limited powers of progress and 
adaptation. Up to the middle of the eighteenth century European 
_ travellers usually thought that China was more civilised than Europe. 
But when close contact actually came in the nineteenth century the 
_ Chinese ruling class faced a totally new problem, namely contact with a 
_ different culture which was definitely superior in technology and organ- 
_isation. The scholar officials who had been conditioned to think about 
_evety problem in terms supplied by the Chinese classics now had to 
deal with things which just did not fit this frame of reference. 

In Japan, where power depended on property or on feudal loyalty, 
sections of the ruling class could take over and use western ideas 
and methods without endangering their position. In China, where power 
‘depended so much on an established ideology, it was hard for the 


ruling group to take over western ideas without destroying the basis 


nism and the New, China 
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of its power. In the last years of the empire, foreign degrees were 


admitted as equivalent to Chinesé” degrees, but the experiment only 


showed that there was no possible synthesis between the ideas of a 
Hanlin scholar and the ideas of a man with western technical training. 

On the other side, western ideas gave new strength to revolutionary 
movements. Western ideas transformed the T’ai-p’ing rebellion from a 


- 


normal peasant revolt to a revolution which nearly succeeded. Its sup- 


Pression, with western assistance, gave the old regime another half- 
century of life. But it was a half-century in which China’s problems 
steadily got worse. China faced steadily increasing pressure from 
westernised nations and it became more and more clear that this pressure 
could only be resisted by westernisation in China. As a result leadership 
passed to people with western training. A large proportion of the 
Kuomintang leaders came from families which had been fairly poor at 
the end of the nineteenth century and had therefore sent their children 
to missionary schools instead of giving them the regular classical 
education. 5 

One of the major successes of early Soviet diplomacy came from the 
recognition of this trend and the consequent decision to back Sun Yat- 
sen. The Western Powers tended to be impressed by the obvious 
strength of the northern war lords as compared with Sun Yat-sen’s 
precarious hold on Canton. When Sun tried to get help from the west, 
people were repelled by the confusion of his detailed practical plans. 
The Russians alone saw that Sun Yat-sen was the potential leader of 
a movement which could conquer all China. The reorganised Canton 
Government with Russian advisers changed the whole balance of power 
in China by’ organising the masses. Politically indoctrinated armies, 
backed by peasant organisations and trade unions, easily defeated the 
old war lords. But after Sun Yat-sen’s death the movement became 
an uneasy coalition between those who wanted primarily a nationalist 
revolution and those who wanted to go on to a social revolution. Many 
Kuomintang leaders, including Chiang Kai-shek, believed that the tradi- 
tional Chinese social philosophy was superior to anything the west had 
to offer. They wanted China to follow the same sort of path as Japan, 
to take over western technology and organisation and use them to make 

’ China a Great Power, but to use them always in the service of social 
ideals determined by the Chinese and not by the western tradition. At 
the other extreme, the communists wished to remodel Chinese society 
according to their western philosophy. This struggle dominated Chinese 
politics for the next quarter-century. 


‘Failure of the Kuomintang f 
The first round was won decisively by the nationalists, largely because 
the communists were under Comintern leadership. Chiang Kai-shek 
based his policy on a shrewd direct appreciation of the Chinese situa- 
tion. Communist policy got mixed up with the Stalin-Trotsky struggle 
in Russia where both sides assumed that Marx-Leninism was so exact 
a science that the Chinese revolution could be directed from Moscow 
through agents with no special knowledge of China. Why did the 
Kuomintang end with such ignominious failure after this initial 
success? A large part of the answer was given by one of the Kuomintang 
leaders when he said, ‘It is more important to prevent injustice by 
the weak against the strong than injustice by the strong against the weak. 
Injustice by the strong against the weak is only injustice; injustice by 
_ the weak against the strong also subverts the order of society ’. Every- 
body knew that the survival of the Kuomintang Government and its 
ability to resist renewed communist pressure depended on putting 
through various essential reforms, and in theory the Kuomintang was 
‘ all for reforms and modernisation. But measures were never pushed 
to the point where they might subvert the order of-society. The weak 
were never given any powers which they might have used to be unjust 
to the strong. For a time there was genuine though slow progress, but 
after 1939 the progressive forces in the Kuomintang became weaker 
‘and the whole system degenerated into a hopeless tangle of vested 
interests. A complicating factor was the personal tragedy of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s position. With immense determination he worked for an 


‘ . 


Aanat te social feat What fie sees ‘was an idealised pe of the — faws when people 


old Chinese society which would be both honest and efficient and also 
paternalistic and authoritarian. But the men who could govern honestly 


and efficiently were too deeply influenced by western ideas. Chiang’ 


always faced the choice between using men who could govern well but 


- who did not share his social ideals and using men who were crooked 


or incompetent but personally loyal to him. He would often appoint 
honest and competent men, but when the inevitable conflicts arose he 
would never back them against the personally loyal crooks. 

_ The communists won because they had developed the ability to act 
according to the demands of the real situation (which is something 


_ very different from acting according to what Marx-Leninist theory says 


the situation ought to be). This ability can be explained as the product 


-of an environment in which the communists had administrative respon- 


_ sibility under conditions of guerrilla warfare. For almost the whole period 


between 1927 and 1947 the inhabitants of any communist area could 
exchange communist rule for Kuomintang or Japanese rule, not by 
opposing the communists, but simply by ceasing to give them active 
support. A communist official who refused to base his policy on what 
the peasants actually wanted, regardless of what his theory said they 
ought to want, had a very short expectation of life. The result was to 
produce a very marked difference in attitude between communists with 
experience in the guerrilla areas and the mr) more doctrinaire com- 
munists without this experience. . 


Shift of Power in the Village 

The communists were not hampered by the same inhibitions as the 
Kuomintang. In the Kuomintang organisation, General Barr of the Joint 
United States Military Advisory Group complained, ‘No man, no 
matter how efficient, can hope for a position of authority on account 
of being the man best qualified for the job. . .’. In the communist 
set-up, responsible jobs were normally given to competent men and in 
the most important organisations the level of efficiency was high, even 
by western standards. Kuomintang reforms were nearly always nullified 
at the village level, except in a few model areas, because local armed 
power was in the hands of the vested interests who would be hurt by 
the reforms. The communists were not afraid of the masses and pro- 
duced a real shift of power at thé village level by replacing the old 
gendamerie and min ft’'uan by a village militia which in some areas 
became sufficiently effective to defeat Kuomintang regular troops. After 
this shift of power in the village, larid reform or taxation reform became 
possible. The general Chinese acceptance of the communist rise to power 


‘has come from the communist ability to get things done, many of them 
‘quite obvious things with no necessary relation to communism. This 


has rallied behind communism not only nationalist sentiment but also a 
mass of opinion which really wishes to serve the people but was 
completely frustrated under the Kuomintang. 

On the official Chinese view, nothing but the danger of foreign - 
invasion threatens the development of Chinese society on democratic 
and scientific lines. But looking at it another way, Chinese society still 
faces a decisive choice between development towards democracy and 
the use of western scientific methods and retrogression towards some- 
thing very like the traditional Confucian system. Consider the main 
features of the old Confucian system: first, power and economic privi- 
lege based on position in an official hierarchy rather than on property; 
secondly, the dominance and cohesion of this ruling hierarchy secured 
by the enforcement of an official ideology. These are exactly the features . 


which characterise the Stalinist development of communism, and the 


parallel between Confucianism and orthodox communism jis close. 
' If the Chinese take Russia as a model China may well develop 


something very like the old Confucian system with the Communist 


Party in ‘the place of the scholar officials and Marxism instead of Con- 
fucianism as the official ideology. The revolution would then have 
ended where it started except for a higher level of technology and, 
quite probably, a lower level of art. One can even see the beginnings 
of a movement in this direction. The enforcement of a single ideology is 
in full swing. There are the beginnings of the old reverence for official 
titles and some publications have gone as far as to print Mao Tse-tung’s 
name in the special way that used to be reserved for the name of the 
emperor. Economic privilege for the official hierarchy is still much less 
than in Russia or the old China, but even here there are beginnings, 
such as special schools for the children of higher cadres. 

Everyone in the.communist organisation would indignantly repudiate - 
the very idea of such a development. But it may happen precisely be- 
cause people do not admit its possibility. Tendencies become inevitable 
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think, as communists do, i in eae of a the 
lege and exploitation entirely to property, it is hard for. them. eve D; 
perceive the growth of an exploiting and ruling group whose power is 
not based on property but on status, especially if they themselves belong 
to the group that is becoming privileged. ‘Even if they perceive that _ 
something is going wrong it is very hard‘ for them to formulate their — 
opposition or to suggest remedies when they have no theoretical con-— 
cepts to describe or discuss what they perceive. 

Last week, Professor Toynbee described the east taking over western | 


science both to repel the pressure of the west and also to realise the 
possibility of a civilisation not based on exploitation. The. Chinese. Tevo- | 
lution illustrates this process but it also shows western science being — 
taken over with an essential factor missing. The achievements of western 
science have come from the combination of two things: first, a faith — 
that nature is orderly and that there are no definable limits to the 7 
extent to which it can be understood and controlled by. the human mind 
through the combination of experiment and reasoning; secondly, a 
humility about the degree of understanding attainable by any ica 
human mind. A good illustration is Newton’s famous saying that in 
his ‘work he was only like a small boy playing with the more curious 3 
“pebbles and shells on a beach while the whole ocean of truth lay un- 
discovered before him. It is this second element of humility in science { 
that China has tended to. miss. \ a 

The case against totalitarianism really turns on the nature of scien- E 
tific knowledge. If it is assumed that a system of final and absolutely 3 
certain truths is known, then it is perfectly logical to believe that — 
society should be organised so as to secure the general acceptance of be 
these truths. The choice between using force or using persuasion is — 
purely a matter of expediency. But western science has developed from 4 
the belief that all generalisations about the real world must be subjec 
to possible modification to fit new evidence, that it is not possible to 
lay down a system of absolutely certain final truths, A society which - 
has enforced the unquestioned acceptance of any single ideology has” 
cut off certain possibilities of Progress and rendered certain problems 
insoluble. 

Again, the arguments: for * democratic eae depend on the 
assumption that it is always possible to reach a definite decision between 
the merits of different possible policies. But even in natural science it 
is common for long periods to elapse before evidence is found to give . 
a decisive verdict between rival hypotheses. The wisest organisation 
must therefore make some mistakes. If it works on ‘ democratic 
centralism’ it cannot correct them until. the consequences of any 
mistake become so glaring that reconsideration cannot be avoided. Now 
in China both the Kuomintang and the communists have based their 
organisation on ‘ democratic centralism ’. Both the communists and the 
dominant group in the Kuomintang tried to enforce an official ideology. 
Either explicitly or in practice, both accepted the principle of * political 


tutelage’, that a self-appointed elite should govern until’ the masses 
are educated for democracy. 


The Present Probleni < 
In a country such as China is now, some sort of political eatelapects is 


almost inevitable. It is very improbable that the institutions of repre- 


‘sentative democracy would produce a satisfactory government. The 
problem is how to ensure that political tutelage will develop towards 
democracy and not degenerate into the rule of an exploiting dominant 
minority. If the élite hold a totalitarian philosophy, degeneration is 
much more likely than development. On totalitarian assumptions, free 
discussion and effective control of the government by_ the people are 
luxuries which only a very stable and- prosperous society can afford. 
But suppose people start asking certain questions such as, “Does 
experience support the communist—and Confucian—assumption that 
_ properly educated rulers can be trusted never to abuse their power? ” 
or, ‘How can the policies of the ruling party be kept in line with the 
_ interests of the masses?” If people once start thinking scientifically. 
about such questions they will be driven to the conclusion that free 
discussion and popular control of government are not luxuries but 
necessities which any society neglects only at imminent peril of 
degeneration. If the enforcement of a new uniform ideology prevents — 
people from thinking scientifically they will be unable to prevent the - 
degeneration of Chinese society into what Milovan Djilas calls 
‘ bureaucratic centralism’, because they will not be able to understand - 
wae is heppeniny: A static China will again face a progressing west. — 
. —Froma talk i in os ae Programme 
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Two Indefinables: Symbolism and Impressionism 


By A. G. LEHMANN / 


‘ YMBOLISM ’, the word, came to celebrity in Paris between the 
years 1885 and 1890. Within, twenty years it was all over 
Europe in one or another defivative form. The heritage of 
symbolism has had a longer run for its money than most other 

tendencies in the literature of, recent times: it becomes hard to 

disengage it from the general run of writing—words like ‘ cubism’ or 

* surrealism’ are easier to deal with because they stand for less and in 

that less mean more. 

All these big terms in literary criticism or history are part of a 
process by which we condense or simplify in order to discuss the past 
or the present without being interminable. The origins of some of 
them, and ‘symbolism’ is one in point, when we look a little closely 
‘are apt to be disconcerting: at a remove of half a century they afford 
us a unity which is 
plainly artificial and 
yet somehow im- 
posed on us by lines 
of force—even when 
the lines of force 
were hardly recoz- 
nised by the indivi- 
duals about whom 
in the last resort we 
are always talking. 
All the same, when 
a little-spark of a 
word, invented in a 
corner for a quite 
limited and reason- 
able purpese, catches 
on and spreads like 
fire through all sorts 
of different scenes, 
there is reason to 
take it seriously, 
while apologising for 
its vagueness. No 
fire without smoke, 
of course—in the 
closing years of the 


> cane 


Self-portrait, by Edouard Manet (1878) 


last century ‘symbolism’ had 
popularly a nasty taint of 
fumisterie; but the smoke has 
since cleared. 

The thing that most occupied 
young poets of the Rive Gauche 
in the ’eighties and ’nineties, was 
precisely what was to be under- 
stood by the word ‘symbol ’— 
and wliat was its status in poetry, 
in drama, what special values it 
conferred, and what were the 
limits of its use. I think it worth 
remarking that of the four poets 
whom we best remember from 
that age—Rimbaud, Verlaine, 
Mallarmé, Laforgue—three never 
used symbols in any form that 
common sense would recognise; 
_ while Mallarmé, who did, escaped 
having their intention detected 
until long after his death in 1897. 
Partly, the controversy rested on 
a variety of aesthetic mysticisms; 


! 
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‘counting beards on 


Stéphane Mallarmé (1876), by Manet 


partly on the enthu- 
siasm of relatively 
few people for the 
legends displayed in 
Wagnerian music- 
drama; largely, on a 
distaste for Zola, the 
naturalist novel, 
realism on the stage, 
and in general the 
tyranny of exact 
representation. 
Hunting for defini- 
tions is therefore like 


the . boulevard—an 
endless game. 

But from these 
controversies there 
arose a number of 
curious develop- 
ments. Almost every 
self-styled symbolist, 
or at any rate mem- 
ber of the half-dozen 
or so groups of writers that we can embrace in a large use of that term, 
professed.a deep love of music: not merely for its own sake—because 
there was in fact no serious musician among them—but as in some way 
an example to poetry. Verlaine with his Art Poétique gave the best 
remembered expression to this nostalgia; for him, music was above all 
vague, allusive, vaporous even, and the music of poetry was a quality, 
a flexible caressing rhythm, a fluidity of line, dear to him personally 
but not of course a constitutive principle of all poetry. To others, more 
ambitious, music was a language free from all clear reference, therefore 
of ideally universal significance: if poetry could acquire some of its 
suggestive mystery, by whatever means, then the gates of ivory and 
horn would open, and the visionary at last escape from the realm of 
crude transactions of commerce into the island of lucid vision, the 
garden of Platonic Ideas perhaps. For others again, the’ more extrava- 
gant and now the least remembered, music was above all a range of 


Claude Debussy (1884), by Marcel Baschet 


- orchestral sonorities: so intoxicating, that an analogy must surely 


exist between the timbres of 
different groups of instruments 
and the different phonetic ele- 
ments of speech. 1886 saw the 
rise of an ‘ Instrumentist’ school 
wedded to the idea of scientific- 
ally planning the emotional force 
of poetry; this was to be done 
by drawing up rules for the suc- 
cession of word sounds, fancifully 
called after the different groups 
of instruments in an orchestra. 
But by far the most impressive 
of the writers of the poetic avant- 
garde was Stéphane Mallarmé; 
and: for him at least, the lesson 
which music had to teach was 
one we can hardly dismiss lightly. 
Mallarmé conceived the special 
interest of music to lie in the fact 
that it was an art concerned only 
to elaborate its internal relations, 
expressive, certainly, but not in- 
formative. What it said was how 
it said it. Poétry aspired, at the 


—- limit, to the ppideooa of fai eh Bay? in this one sense: the Sails 


condition was not one that could be prescribed for, but the result of 
pure technical mastery of words. What he called ‘musicality’, we 


should call perfection. He elaborated and embroidered this view in a _ 


lecture which he gave in Oxford and Cambridge in 1893; but the 
evidence suggests that his manner of delivery and the sphynxian style 


of his discourse left most of his hearers without a very clear notion what 


A meant. _ 


Concern with the Problems of Language — 


Behind this diversity of attitudes to music—and a few more stil 
could be added—there is something common to all these poets—the 


_ flamboyant Moréas, the retiring Laforgue, the sybilline Mallarmé, and 


a hundred others. 
atély connected with the fascination of music for them, I believe it to 
be pertinent. To put the matter briefly, their concern is with the 
problems of material, of language. All their poetry, and a great quantity 
of their prose—critical, dramatic, even their novels in a few cases— 
are sustained experiment. On the one hand their view of what is fit 
matter-for poetry puts them, beyond the hope of appeal, in the last 
century; but that is less than half of an untidy story. On the other 
hand, they sought out for their exquisite experiences new forms, new 


imagery, a huge range of new vocabulary—archaisms, neologisms, mon- 


strosities too—precious obscurantism, some hoaxes, and the rest. ~Af 
their sense of syntax and balance was weak, it had to be so, while they 
undertook to bring vers libre into the French language—a far more 
hazardous operation for them than for their counterparts in England 
or Germany. 

All this searching for means to capture fugitive sensations, to tame 
the absolute or strip the unconscious, led them to problems of language 
not previously encountered, though since become familiar. And in the 
heat of argument and portentous theorising, it became plain that exist- 
ing theories and preconceptions about language were far too narrow— 
the nineteenth century was living on the acquisitions of the eighteenth. 
They resented the intellectualist account of meaning, and they rejected 
the ethical account of literary value; and having access to less respect- 
able traditions, they proceeded to overset, or at any, rate damage, 
distinctions that dated from the time of Lessing and Diderot. 

Among these distinctions were some which kept each art more or 
less to itself, harmlessly. “The symbolists noticed, or recalled, that 
Baudelaire, pursuing a lonely. and in fact unusual Swedenborgian 


“mysticism, largely of his own compounding, had written of the world 


as a temple of living symbols, where colours, perfumes, sounds, all 
have their mysterious meanings and equivalencies with one another. 


And Baudelaire had drawn attention to the fact that these properties 
seem to be illustrated by Wagner's music-dramas: at any event, ‘ Tann- 


hauser ’ and ‘ Lohengrin’. This led the symbolists to consider the possi- 
bility of qualifying ‘a given musical note, say C sharp on the oboe, 
as ‘ pearl-grey’; they called it a symbol, and were greatly taken with 


the extension this would give to the resources of metaphor, if one 


could be sure of such qualifications being understood. But even if they 
were not, where would be the harm in that? There was still the 
comforting possibility that unappreciative readers were congenitally 
unfitted to follow them in their insights. The discovery of Rimbaud, 
which took place belatedly in 1886, brought them upon the famous 
‘Sonnet des Voyelles’, written more than a dozen years before, in 


which he attributed to each of the five vowels its own distinctive colour: 


and emotional associations. Some complained gravely that Rimbaud 
had committed a solecism by not adhering to primary colours; others 
held the poem to be a simple intuition of the mystical unity of all 
things; while others, again, argued it to be a statement of scientific fact, 
grounded in the physiology of auditory and visual sensation, all per- 
fectly well known to science. 

One might mention here that Rimbaud was himself probably 
innocent of any such systematic intention in this fantasy; the genesis 
of the sonnet is to be looked for in quite other directions. Though 
the general problem went on being argued until quite recent times, 


it soon ceased to tempt literature by any possibility of practical advance; 


whatever its causes, * synaesthesia’ (as it came to be called) had served 
its purpose when it escorted a new range of metaphoric liberties into 
being, and underlined a vague sentiment that all arts are, in some 
indefinable manner, on the same footing. 

It was in this spirit that the music-dramas of Richard Wagner were 
approached. Though none of these was staged-in the ’eighties, and the 


enthusiast had to content himself with excerpts played at concerts, 


Although it appears at first sight not to be immedi- _ 


ii LIsle Ada 
Sto Bayreuth, “nevertheless Wagner’ 8 pr tige was 


to conform, with the ambitions of a er bardentt sprabolise-wagueted 
Grandiose plans for festival works, orphic myths rendered by a fusi 
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of all the arts together, are almost everyday dreams in symbolist | 

views; some were even attempted; the idea of such a venture tinges — 

literary Criticism, to the point where, for example, Mallarmé re-inter- _ 
preted ‘Hamlet’ as an esoteric mystery ‘play of the Hero walking — 
through a world of dream. ‘ Axél’ for that matter is one half Wag-— 

‘ nerian (in the sense that Villiers held Wagner to be ‘ idealist. myth ) sy 

one-half rosicrucean ‘ Hamlet’. ay 

The ultimate means of effecting the fusion, or synthesis, as some 

wisely preferred. to call it, was never very exactly explained; what was” 
wanted was perhaps no more than poetic drama with musical cnbelltabead 
ment; although the experimental theatre of the nineties made valiant 
efforts, even to the point of syringing perfumes at the audience, nothing 3 
was really to hand for these monumental works—neither a poetic — 
texture, nor the necessary virtuosity in the treatment of decor, nor the ‘ 
music, ‘nor the public. Mallarmé already in 1885 dubbed this dream- ’ 
ideal ‘ the monster that cannot be 5 though he continued to toy with the 
idea of one of his own right up to the time of his death. And it would — 
seem as though those elusive and unrecorded monologues which he 
delivered on Tuesday evenings with such effect, and whose hallucinat- 
ing charm so many of his hearers have borne witness to, were frequently 
musings on the difficulties and implications of the venture—meta- — 

physical, ambiguous, and grandly hopeless. Nevertheless, as the self- — 
appointed defender of pure poetry, Mallarmé also held firmly to the 
conviction that the Word had its own range of music, of landscapes, of — 
choreography even; although he wrote fitfully on ballet, on concerts, on. — 
circuses, even on painting, he was keenly.aware that when he took up pen’ 
and sat down before the forbidding sheet of white paper, any concession 
to the technical needs of other arts than his own would destroy his — 
musings. And this is not-so hard to appreciate. We are charmed by — 
his ‘ Apreés-midi d’un faune’, or content to listen to Debussy’s free 
rendering of it; who could imagine the same fluidity, and lightness, 

- surviving in the text in any more exact setting? Or again, even Maeter- 
linck’s ‘ Pelléas et Mélisande’, which on reading we can still generously 
surround with a certain misty ‘halo, becomes, in contact with its musical 
setting, and particularly in a stage performance, infinitely harder, more 
prosy—an unwitting and ironical vindication of Wagner’s firm decision 
to give his music and his libretto distinct though interdependent 
functions. * 

On the side of painting, it is no less awkward to find a positive con- 
nection with symbolist ideals, or a direct practical outcome. Mallarmé, 
the most promising case, stood in very much the same relation to 
the younger poets as his contemporary Manet stood to the Impression- 
ists. In spite of the friendship of these two men, it would be hard to 
point to any artistic interchange between them, beyond a common 
rejection of crude realism in either field, and that is not saying much. 
The same holds when we consider the Impressionists of the *seventies 
and the literary movement of the eighties. What is the poetic equivalent 
of the decomposition of light? What is common ground between on the 
one hand a fresh vision of the open air, and a more or less definite 
technical programme, and on the other an infinitely precious, perfume- 
laden, hieratic Des Esseintes, or the fastidious mythologising idealism of 
André Gide’s Traité du Narcisse? ; 
Convictions Repudiated 

The only possible answer is along the lines ventured ie Félix 
Fénéon: the-symbolist poet (his example was Moréas) repudiates every 
convention for the texture of his prosody, and looked for new 
correlations of rhythm and sense, sounds and symbols: just as the im-_ 
pressionist masters, instead of prejudging on their palettes the general _ 

values of their work in mixtures which could only destroy the force 

of their colour (so Fénéon suggests) discover that value on the canvas 
itself by the interaction of their purer tones. The analogy, I confess, 
seems not to take us far. But what more effective could be found? At 
least it brings us back to the point already made, that the experimental — 
art (as a whole) of this time is mainly remarkable for its insatiable and ~ 


‘often scandalising ,curiosity as to means. From the point of view of — BS 
symbolism’s message ‘one sometimes feels that what was wanted to _ 
illustrate.it was, after alf, a stray Pre-Raphaelite. oF ay 

Perhaps ‘when | one embarks on enquiries of this sort, the most definite 
(continued on page ret - S atk 
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“PP AST Monday night* I went to the theatre with some American 
_f§ ___ friends who have been doing more theatre-going than I would 
|, have thought possible for anybody over the age of twenty. But 
Bh they had come from Southern California where there is only 
sy a mere sketch of a theatre, and so they were determined to miss nothing. 
We saw Ben Jonson’s ‘ Bartholomew Fair’ at the Old Vic. Contrary 
to general report, this is a capital production and makes a superb 
Eeeerning’s s entertainment, crammed with colour, bustle, . clowning and 
— Jonson’s tangy prose, and some astonishingly good ‘character acting 

: ~ from. the younger members of the Old Vic Company. The producer of 
this. uproarious piece—and I cannot imagine a harder job—is Mr. 
ic, pe Devine, and it will be a ‘great pity if he, together with his two 


brilliant colleagues, is allowed to resign from the Old Vic. Gen: lemen, 


“g we need you all, so please try. to settle your differences. Incidentally, is 


Re _it necessary that all the governors of the Old Vic should be persons, 
_ however eminent ,and judicious, who possess no working knowledge of 
x _ theatrical life? 
The’ River Illuminated vas 8 Giga eh 
: ~ Leaving the gay antics of ‘ Bartholomew Fair’ for the Waterloo 
Road, we found our own world very drab at first; but in a few minutes 
Fi we were walking across Waterloo Bridge and joining the crowd who 
were admiring the illuminations on either side. I promise not to mention 
these lights again, but I must go on record here to say that their very 
“presence, transforming the river into liquid gold and adorning old 
London with so many crowns, diadems and tiaras, was visibly uplifting 
_ the spirits of all the thousands of spectators, who had paid nothing but 
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their bus or tube fares for this vast show. It is not easy to impress ~ 


- visitors from Southern California, except by what is old, historical, or 
quaint and cute; but this illuminated riverside London did the trick. 


listened to their cries of pleasure and admiration with the complacent 

satisfaction of a man who had practically turned on all those lights 

_ himself, and probably made many of the bulbs, But I was not too busy 
_> to notice that the true Festival spirit was with us. 

This spirit has, in fact, overflowed from London and even reached 
the West Country. I say this because on the following day I travelled 
_ down to Bath, now holding its annual Assembly. Now I had visited 

‘this Assembly, which is their eighteenth-century manner of describing 
a Festival, only last year when I had had to make a speech at the 
luncheon of the West Country Writers’ Conference. The West Country 
writers are a pleasant lot, but to tell the truth I am never fond of 
my colleagues in the mass, and did not care much for this lunch or 
for the Assembly of which it was a small part. In short, I did not feel 

_ that last year’s Bath Assembly was going well. But this year,-in spite 
_ of the heavy competition in London, it is doing very well indeed, with 
the ballet, concerts, the Festival Club, the various sideshows and 
exhibitions, all doing a roaring trade. I have been told by various local 
-men that this Assembly is so much better this year simply because it is 
‘much better organised, thanks chiefly, I gathered, to the various local 
men who told me about it. No doubt superior organisation, longer and 
more sensible planning, have contributed most to the success of this 
year’s Assembly;-but I cannot help feeling that it owes something to 
the Festival of Britain itself, to our general air of festivity. The visitors 
_ from the Dominions and America who keep arriving at and departing 
- from my hotel here must have been attracted by the Festival of Britain 

rather than by any superior local arrangements for the Assembly. 


en 


ea _ Successful as they seem to be, however, these arrangements do not” 
‘ -ipass entirely unchallenged and uncriticised. A large, fierce man collared » 


me in the Festival Club, the other night, when I was cooling off after 
the music, and told me that Bath’these days was far more an industrial 
than a resort town—though, thank Heaven, it does not look it—and 
_ that there had been some grumbling among the workers, who said they 
‘were: having to pay for stuff—symphonic music and the like—that they 
a did not want and that there was little or nothing for them. With the 
Secs me of the pombke, that they are not having their share of the 


res of the Bath Assembly 


Ree since ate “ea heeRy 5)*>B. PRIESTLEY 


_ © Aw gee!’ they cried, in their Californian way; and meant it too. I_ 


¢ 


‘amusement, I sympathise; Sar their complaint that they are paying for 


music, baller, drama, they do not want gets no support from me. 
Chiefly, of course, because I do want these things, and so do not mind 
who pays for them, am even willing to pay myself. But also because 
this familiar complaint about paying rates for what you do not want | 
yourself only seems to turn up when things like good music and drama 
are offered. All my adult life I have been paying rates and taxes for 
things I do not want myself, from bowling greens to geological 


museums, swimming baths to permanent exhibitions of bad Victorian 


water-colours; and I have not made a fuss about it. Public free libraries 
actually rob me of royalties; but I make no protest against supporting 
them. Live and let live, my friends. And consider yourselves lucky, if - 
you are industrial workers, to be living in a city as bewitching as Bath, 
where at every turn a noble vista of old stone, a street, a colonnade, a 
window or door, or a mere fanlight, charms the eye and soothes the 
mind, Why, even the Mayor here, instead of being the usual flat-footed, 
bewhiskered male, is a handsome woman. In general appearance and 
atmosphere, shape and size, Bath is my idea of a city; and as soon 
as possible it should provide itself with more hotels and offer the — 
world an Assembly graced with all the arts, from March to October 
every year. 

It has no concert hall—England is no longer ‘a land without music’, 
as the nineteenth-century Germans used to call it, but it is very much 
a land without concert halls—so Sir John Barbirolli and Sir Thomas 
Beecham had to bring their respective orchestras into a large cinema, 
where we all sweated with them. I was brought up, so to speak, on 
the Hallé Orchestra, which generally played at our Bradford Sub- 
scription Concerts, under the commanding beat of old Hans Richter. 
It was a very solid orchestra, filled with solid middle-aged men, who 
drank a lot of beer at the Queen’s Hotel just opposite our concert 
hall. But now, if old Richter were suddenly brought back to conduct 
it, he would fall off his rostrum with astonishment and dismay. For 
strange things have happened to the Hallé, which has a golden- 
haired tympanist called Joyce—and very good she is too—and a 
principal trombone called Maisie, and Janets and Patricias, Norahs 
and Elizabeths, twinkling along the woodwinds and strings. But Sir 
John Barbirolli, who has a wonderful ear for string tone, conjured out 
of these girl-studded instrumentalists the old Hallé richness and 
warmth, its remembered nobility of sound. And what a work is this 
Fourth Symphony of Vaughan Williams that he gave us! So unex- 
pected, so terrifying, as if Vaughan Williams, instead of looking like 
a philosophical farmer, came ‘striding on to the platform, a gigantic 
figure with brazen helmet, shield and spear, to tell us of lost battles 
and burning cities. In this symphony, begun in 1931, there is all the 
second world war, with a glimpse or two of further ruin and desolation. 
And what a compelling and boundless art we have here in symphonic 
music! Sometimes I feel that when the moment arrives to survey 
and estimate comparatively all that men have achieved on this planet, 
the chief contribution of western man in the age of the eighteenth to 
twentieth centuries will be considered to be the symphony prcheste . 
that astonishing many-handed instrument, and its music. 


“Something to Rejoice At’ 

After the Hallé, the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, commanded 
majestically and yet with superb devilment by Sir Thomas Beecham. 
Sir Thomas enjoys speaking his mind and having a good grumble, 
which we more than tolerate from such a public benefactor; and I 
trust he will not be offended if one of the customers, an old customer 
too, speaks his mind and grumbles a little; so I tell him here and 
now that his programme last Thursday in Bath was not good enough 
for his superb orchestra or the occasion, being badly planned and 
altogether too bitty. Nevertheless, his performance of the Sibelius 
symphonic poem ‘ Tapiola” was something to rejoice at; and as we 
listened to those bitter lashing strings, we forgot the cinema was 
much too hot, and shivered in some northern forest, whipped by a 
wind from Siberia. Strange that this conductor, who can dance his way 
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_ with the grim, icy Sibelius. 


through Mozart better than any man living, ‘should be equally s successft 


On the next night there was a Masked Ball in the Pump’ Room 
and the Roman Bath. From the moment I had first heard of this 


occasion, I had made up my mind to be there. First, because although — 
' I have had fy fair share of human experience, I had never before — 


attended a Masked Ball, and clearly Bath was the place for it. Secondly, 


because in a recent novel of mine I had described at some length a 


Festival Ball, and I wanted to see how reality compared with fiction. 


- (And not to leave you in suspense, I will announce here that my Ball 


‘was more amusing but theirs was more spectacular.) Even by dinner- 


time, my hotel seemed to be filled with gentlemen in eighteenth-century 
- costume and ladies wearing white wigs and wide hooped skirts. All I 


did was to put on evening clothes and then wear a narrow black mask, 
as we were instructed to do. In scores of romantic tales I must have read 
about people wearing these masks, but what nobody mentioned, prob- 


ably because the authors themselves were unaware of the fact, was that 


these masks soon become embarrassingly hot to their wearers; so that 
you find yourself eagerly unmasking, not to confront some faithless 
lady and denounce her in blank verse, but simply to wipe aeer the 


_ perspiration and give your face a chance to breathe. 


After dodging about from room to room and admiring the various 
fantastic head-dresses—for there was a competition involving these 
creations, I wanted to smoke a pipe, so I went down below to the 
level of the Roman baths, where the green warm water was reflecting 
the -lights from the columns, and it was cool and quiet and had the 
right atmosphere for a reflective pipe-smoker.. Meditating on Roman 
Britain, which has always fascinated me, for here, eighteen centuries 
ago, were these great baths, with their crowds of patrons and mob of 
attendant slaves, at a tintie when we tend to think of our island as 
a wilderness, I stood and smoked among the shadowy ruins of the 
old hot. dry room, with the dance bands faintly pom-pomming above 
my head, and thought of history and time. From there I looked between 
dark pillars across the glass-green water of the large bath to an open- 
ing on the far side, sharply lit, where people emerged to walk round 


‘officers with a red tunic and thick epaulettes, and the centuries . 


Bath on Saturday was an out-of-door affair, no léss than a “perforin 


wigs, nag wide: KEES hal satin gta of the pac eenth | y, 
or a high-waisted Jane Austen heroine alongside one of. Wellington’s 


selves for a round dance, ante Time was a Adchants . 

On Saturday afternoon I went to the old Theatre Royal, a frou 
of mine, which was packed to the roof, as it had been all the week 
by folk, mostly young, watching and applauding the Ballet Rambert. — 
They were doing some new ballets, including one, by their Were ise 
male dancer and choreographer, David Paltenghi, on the ‘Eve of St. 
Agnés’, full of admirable and promising things. And who would have — 
believed, thirty years ago, twenty years ago, that now the easiest _ 
way to "pack any theatre, wherever it may be in this dsiand is. to. 
engage a ballet? How we are changing! 

And so is the weather, much for the worse. The leads event in- 


by the Boyd Neel Orchestra, in eighteenth-century costume, of Handel’s 
‘Water Music’ on a decorated and illuminated barge on the river 
near Pulteney Bridge. And of course it rained. It had kept fine for 
several nights while we were all indoors, but now it had to rain, hard 
too. And there we stood, thousands and thousands of us, lining the — 
steep river banks, not far from where the buildings on Pulteney Bridge — F 
were sharply floodlit; and the rain fell steadily from the blackness - 
above, where lurks that weather demon who hates us English; and then 
there were clapping and cheerings, and, cutting through them, the — a 
sound of fiddles, and there came magnificently into view the barge “ 
picked out in golden lights, with a flashing crown on its roof, and we 
could catch a glimpse of bewigged, blue- and pink-coated fiddlers, The 
barge remained within sight, scattering its gold on the river; across the 
water came the ‘ Water Music’; the thousands on either bank remained 


' to applaud each fine old tune; ‘the rain fell ceaselessly; and Bath was 


damp and pe art still a Queen—bless her! 
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A Progressive Game 


EVELYN WAUCH on the. Lag ee of ‘Modern Books and Writers” 


\HE National Book League do not claim to be an dene 
establishing the prestige of one writer, rebuking the licence of 
Z another. They simply, frankly and quite laudably wish to 


We establish the prestige of books in general. Their motto might 


be taken from George Orwell’s original farm: ‘All the animals are 
equal’. But this year, in order to contribute to the gaiety of the present 


festivities, they have added ‘but some animals are more equal than 


others’, and charged a committee to select from the publications of 
the last thirty years one hundred which they thought specially notable. 
Although the judges explicitly repudiate the claim, this list has inevit- 
ably been dubbed ‘ the hundred best books’. 

The hundred best books would, of course, consist of an average of 


-. four or five books from twenty or twenty-five writers. The Book . 


League have decided that there shall be one book by each whiter ‘ 


_ chosen; they might, one would think, have allowed two exhibits to 


those who have written both prose and poetry, and several more to 
those versatile minds such as Mr. Aldous Huxley and Mgr. Ronald 
Knox, who are equally eminent in three or four quite distinct branches 
of literature. However, the rule was made and has been strictly kept, 
and the resulting catalogue is a document which provides high enter- 
tainment. I say ‘the catalogue ’, for the exhibition itself is not extrava- 
gantly exciting. Last year the Dutch organised something of the kind 
at The Hague. They invited modern writers to send objects expressive 
of their personalities. One British novelist sent a patchwork cushion 
cover, while another sent his sword. There are no such treats in 


Albemarle Street. Here there are only a hundred broody faces, and 


a hundred heaps of manuscript. Go there by all means to see the 
charming examples of printing and book design, which are also on 
view, but, dear ladies and gentlemen of the Third Programme, if you 


_ wish to preserve the Festival spirit, shun the hundred best authors. Just 
* At 7, Albemarle Street, aca Wl ‘ 


I suggest is: 


i in, purchase a catalogue, and take it home with you, It is itself 


the product of a laborious paper game, and it can be used in a Sete 
of diverting ways. 

Let us begin by marking ourselves, These books, let us assume, 
constitute the minimum essential furniture of any civilised home. They 
represent an annual expenditure of less than two pounds. How many 
are on your shelves? How many have you read? The system of marking — 
one for each book and author you have heard of. You’ | 
must have heard of both to score. It is no good claiming that you . 
have heard the name Lehmann and connect it with literature. You must — 
be able to answer correctly: Who wrote The Ballad and the Source? 
Two marks for each book we either possess or have read: three for _ 
‘each we both possess and have read. The maximum score, of course, is 
'300. I suppose that if it were a list of the best books of 1820-1850, 
we should all score about 250. For our own times, surely, any score 
under 200 is a disgrace. I have tried it on several friends. An Oxford — 
don, himself an exhibit, scored.just 200. One of the judges, I am reliably _ 
informed, scored 201. Since he or she must have read all the works — 
selected, ‘this can only mean he or she possesses only one. Which one, 

I wonder? I myself scored 171. The highest score so far is 216 by - 
Mr. Graham Greene; the lowest, 142, by Mr. Henry Green, both of 
them, of course, exhibits themselves. The average score, I find, for 
normally well-read people—the kind of people for whom authors write 
and to whom they look for their living—is well under 150. It is a 
rather disturbing conclusion, Writers cannot support life by buying — 
one another’s books. How do we expect literature to survive, still ‘less’ 
to flourish, if we are so indifferent to it? A _ 

But before we accuse ourselves too harshly, let us ‘comaidleg see 
possible explanations. It may be that we have just lived slp $e 
particularly barren period in pwhick OS aan were > Dots 
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that we possess, know and love a ‘hundred 
_be absurd to pretend that we have progressed beyond the 
s of the period 1820-1850, but when I confidently say we 
score highly on that period, I am thinking of books rather © 
ters. We can effortlessly rattle off twenty or thirty names of 
—among them the very greatest in our history. Then we , 
hink, and can with an effort produce, say, another twenty. 
er most of us, I think, would stick. A hundred swans and no 
~ geese is altogether too much to ask of any, thirty years of any nation. 
_ Certainly we cannot accuse the judges of narrowing their field. They 
have extended it almost too far. This is the National Book League 
celebrating the Festival of Britain. A certain insularity would have 
been excusable. This list is compiled from the wide world. They have 
drawn on the Empire, as I suppose they have good right to do. There 
re the expatriates, fugitives from Welfare who live abroad and mean 
to stay there. They are a formidable part of the list. No doubt they 
are technically British, but they are scarcely the names to display from 
the Skylon advertising our way of life. And how about the Irish? James 
Joyce’s Ulysses is among the exhibits. He was born and brought up in 
what is now alien. soil. He lived and died on the Continent. Ulysses” 
_ was published in Paris, and for many years it was a criminal offence 
copy into this kingdom. Can we really, claim him as a 


national hero? 


_ Naturalised Americans | | 
-. And how about naturalised Americans? Surely we can_ either 
claim Logan Pearsall Smith and Mr. T. S. Eliot, or Mr. Auden? 
Can we claim all three? The judges do. It would be a very thin list 
indeed if it had been strictly patriotic. Even so it is pretty thin. A 
hundred was too many to ask for. The result is that no one can feel 
the least elated at being included, while almost anyone can feel justifi- 
ably aggrieved if he is left out. The judges seem chiefly conscious of 
this latter consideration, and have contrived a- curiously enigmatic 
apology. ‘The Committee’, they say in their preface, ‘regards each 
author as being the delegate on behalf of others who have been excluded 
because of the limits of the Exhibition’s space’. Now what on earth - 
does that mean? It is the practice of the Army when a unit has fought 
exceptionally well to decorate the commanding officer. Both he and his 
men fully realise that the honour is shared by all. But writers do not 
advance in troops and squadrons. Each works alone producing a 
separate self-sufficient object. We must, I suppose, imagine a judge 
__~ being haunted by the ghost of Hugh Walpole. He placates the troubled 
| spirit by saying: ‘ Sweet Sir Hugh, rest in peace. You have a delegate. » 
The Order of Knights is represented by Sir Maurice Bowra’. 
It is not to be expected or desired that our choice shall coincide 
everywhere with the judges’. They tell us that some writers refused 
to join. That may account for some odd omissiotis among the living, 
but it cannot explain the absence of G. K. Chesterton, Maurice Baring 
and Ford Madox Ford. A very good game can be played by drawing 
up lists of books none of which is included. Would your own list be 
much better? Try and see. My own impression is that, granted certain 
pre-existing limitations of taste, the judges have done well, and that 
makes all the sadder what candour compels one to admit: that the 


At Christmas time, literary editors often solicit eminent men and 
--women—and I don’t mean film stars and pugilists; I mean just the 
| kind of. people who form the basis of the critical, informed reading 
_ public—to name their favourite book of the year. Nine times out of 
ten, you will find that they choose something which is not by a pro- 
essional writer at all. Now our judges at this-Exhibition have been — 
loyally professional. They want to encourage the whole-time writer, 
the result that even the book-reviewers, if they have themselves. 
-a book, get a place. There is just a whiff of trade jinionism 
‘ ' . ~y 


about th 


“accounts for some of the dreariness, but, not for the frivolity of th 
taste. When I say “divorce from life’ I do not primarily mean from 


_ lively autobiographies and accgunts of adventures. I mean the moments _ 


when a writer believes he has something of value to say. Let us take - 


two examples—D. H. Lawrence and Mr. Huxley. Both are known — 
everywhere abroad as prophets and messengers. Personally, I consider _ 


their messages erroneous. That is not the point. It is for this that they 


are known. In each case the judges have represented them by a minor , >. 


literary exercise. : 

Let us for a moment examine the judges themselves; Miss Rose 
Macaulay, Tr. Pritchett and Professor Day Lewis. They need, as 
chairmen say, no introduction. Their attainments seem to be wide 
apart. But.there clearly must be sympathy in any committee, otherwise 
its consultations become fruitless wrangles like a meeting of foreign 


ministers. What have these three in common?,I think one can find the __ 


answer quite simply in the lowest common denominator. There is only 
“one piece of plain trash in the Exhibition, and that is H. G. Wells’ 


Outline of History. Miss Macaulay is not a lady of ungovernable ~ 


political passion, but she will not, I am sure, think it either impolite 
or inaccurate if I describe her as ‘ progressive’. Mr. Pritchett is closely 
associated with the leading socialist weekly. Professor Lewis was a 
leading member of the Marxist school of writers in the late ’thirties. All, 
in varying degrees, are what foreigners call of ‘ the Left’. H. G. Wells’ 
cosmology is their meeting ground, but having established this by its 
inclusion, they then go to great lengths to avoid partiality. Politicians 
are represented by Mr. Winston Churchill and Sir Duff Cooper, not by 
Mr. John Strachey; clergymen by Archbishop Mathew, not by the 
Dean of Canterbury. At least half their chosen authors are traditional 
tories, or else possessed by some idiosyncrasy which progressives call 
‘cannibalism ’. The judges seem, at a glance, to have triumphed over ~ 
their prejudices. But it is not quite as simple as that. What they have 
done is to fall back on the arid standards of pure literary taste, in order 
to suppress anything tendentious unless the tendency is ‘ progressive’. 
Professor Lewis set forth his aesthetic in his preface to The Mind in 
Chains. This is a frustrated artistic epoch, he says, because we live 
under such peculiar social conditions that it is possible for a man to 
work for his own profit. The only hope for the artist is to identify 
himself with the proletariat. Well, there is very little proletarian 
inspiration in this eminently genteel Exhibition, but then there is very 
little inspiration. As though deliberately to illustrate the frustration of 
man, the judges show an odd preference for the first or very early 
publications of writers whose powers have widened and deepened. If 
it had happened once, twice, three times, one might have accepted the 
tragic fact of early promise unfulfilled, but it happens again and again. 
It is partly, perhaps, the boredom of the reviewer whose sad lot is now 
and then brightened by a discovery, but more often depressed by the 
need to find something new to say about an established writer. But it 
is also the voice of the progressive saying: ‘Look at her; killed by 
capitalism ’. ' i 
But there is a further and deeper cause for the dreariness and 
frivolity of the Wells view of life—its atheism. This feature is curiously 
- illuminated in the Exhibition’s ‘Preface’. In a staggering verdict the 
three judges write: ‘It sometimes happens that important books, 
especially of criticism, are badly written. There are examples in our 
selection. Important books have been written on economics, divinity 
and science, but they are specialised and unless the authors are remark- 
ably good writers, they are not considered eligible ’. 


Cat Out of the Bag 

There we have the progressive cat, a great brute of an animal, clear 
out of the bag. One would have supposed that there are few drearier 
spectacles than a critic who could*not write. But like a trade union 
official who has lost productive dexterity, he must be accepted as part 
of the industry. But Divinity, the Queen of Sciences, the mainspring 
and deep abiding channel of human thought; the branch of writing 
which, at its lowest, is first in the English tradition from the start of 
our tongue until the death of our grandparents, which filled our libraries 
with homilies and controversy, and occupied the sharpest minds of every 
age, which even today is second, I believe, for quantity in all branches 
of publishing, and for quality commands the deepest intellects and the 
sharpest wits; the science which deals with the purpose and destination 
of the spirit of man—that, compared with a literary critic who can’t 
express himself, is merely something ‘ specialised’. Dear ladies and 
gentlemen of the Third Programme, words fail me.—Third Programme 


HE problem of political organisation in the new society is to 


adapt to the mass civilisation of the twentieth century concep- 
tions of democracy formed in earlier and highly individualistic 


periods of history. The proclamation by the French Revolution 
of popular sovereignty was a serious challenge to institutions which had 


grown up under quite different auspices and influences. It is no accident 
that Athenian democracy, which has been commonly regarded as the 
source and exemplar of democratic institutions, was the creation and 


prerogative of a limited and privileged group of the population. It is no _ 


accident that Locke, the founder of the modern democratic tradition, 
was the chosen philosopher and prophet of the eighteenth-century 


__ English Whig oligarchy. It is no accident that the magnificent structure 
of British nineteenth-century liberal democracy was built up on a highly ~ 
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restrictive property franchise. History points unmistakably to the fact. 


that political democracy, in the forms in which it has hitherto been 
known, flourishes best where some of the people, but not all the people, 


are free and equal; and, since this conclusion is incompatible with the 
conditions of the new society and repugnant to the contemporary ° 


conscience, the task of defending democracy in our time is the task 
of reconciling it with the postulate of popular metimcsice oh and mass 
Civilisation. 


. 


-Three Main Propositions 


Modern democracy, as it grew and spread from its focus in western 


Europe over the past three centuries, rested on three main proposi- 


tions: first, that the individual conscience is the ultimate source of 
decisions about what is right and wrong; second, that there exists 
between different individuals a fundamental harmony of interests strong 
enough to enable them to live peacefully together in society; third, that 
where action has to be taken in the name of society, rational discussion 
between individuals is the best method of reaching a decision on that 


action. Modern democracy is, in virtue of its origins, individualist, . 


optimistic and rational. The three main propositions on which it is 

based have all been seriously challenged in the contemporary world. 
In the first place, the individualist conception of democracy rests 

on a belief in the inherent rights of individuals based on natural law. 


According to this conception, the function of democratic government . 


is not to create or innovate, but to interpret and apply rights which 
already exist. This accounts for the importance attached in the demo- 
cratic tradition to the rights of minorities within the citizen body. 
Decision by majority vote might be a necessary and convenient device. 


But individuals belonging to the minority had the same inherent rights 
as those belonging to the majority. Insistence on the rule of law, prefer-. 


ably inscribed in a written and permanent constitution, was an import- 
ant part of the individualist tradition of democracy. The individual 


enjoyed certain indefeasible rights against the society of which he was 


a member; these rights were often regarded as deriving from a real 
or hypothetical ‘ social contract’ which formed the title-deeds of society. 
Just as the individualist tradition in Jaissez-faire economics was hostile 


to all forms of combination, so the individualist tradition in politics 


was inimical to the idea of political parties. Both in Athenian demo- 
cracy and in eighteenth-century Britain, parties were regarded with 
mistrust and denounced as ‘ factions’. ; 
The French Revolution, with its announcement of the sovereignty 
of the people, made the first serious assault on this view of democracy. 
The individualism of Locke’s ‘natural law’ was replaced by the col- 
lectivism of Rousseau’s ‘ general will’. Both Pericles and Locke had 
thought in terms of a small and select society of privileged citizens. 


_ Rousseau for the first time thought in terms of the sovereignty of the 


whole people, and faced the issue of mass democracy. He did so reluc- 
tantly; for he himself preferred the tiny community where direct 
democracy, without representation or delegation of powers, was still 
possible. But he recognised that the large nation had come to stay, 
and held that in such conditions the people could be sovereign only 


if it imposed on itself the discipline of a ‘ general will’. The practical 


conclusion drawn from ‘this doctrine, not by Rousseau himself, but by 


_ sovereignty. 
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the Ticehines was the foundation af a single political} patty-to enadee . 

the general will. Its logical conclusions were still more far-reaching. _ 
The individual, far from enjoying rights against society assured to him ~ 
by natural law, had no appeal against the deliverances of the general 
will. The general will was the repository of virtue and justice, the state 
its instrument for putting them into effect. The individual who dis- 
sented from the general will cut. himself off from the community and — 
was a self-proclaimed traitor to it. Rousseau’s doctrine led directly — 
to the Jacobin practice of revolutionary terrors It would be idle to 
embark on a theoretical discussion of the rival merits of the two con- — 
ceptions of democracy. Individualism is an oligarchic doctrine—the — 
doctrine of the select and enterprising few who refuse to be merged in 
the mass. The function of natural lawin modern history, though it is 
susceptible of other interpretations, has been to sanctify existing rights — 
and to brand as immoral attempts to overthrow them. A conception — 
based on individual rights rooted in natural law was a natural product 
of the oligarchic and conservative eighteenth century. It was equally 
natural that this conception should be challenged and overthrown in~ 
the ferment of a revolution that Se the si ices of peru 


i 


While, however, the beginnings of mass democracy can be discerned — 


in the doctrines of Rousseau and in the practice of the French Revolu- 


- as could be desired of eighteenth-century individualism, But presently 


tion, the problem in its modern form was a product of the nineteenth _ 
century. The industrial revolution started its career under the banner __ 
of individual enterprise. Adam Smith was as straightforward an example - 


the machine overtook the man, and the competitive advantages of — “ 
mass production ushered in the age of standardisation and larger and 
larger economic units. And with the mammoth trust and the mammoth — 
trade union came the mammoth organ of opinion, the mammoth 
political party and, floating above.them all, the mammoth state, narrow- 
ing still further the field of responsibility and. action left to the 
individual and setting the stage for the new mass society. It was 

the English Utilitarians who, by rejecting natural law, turned their 
backs. on the individualist tradition and, by postulating the greatest 
good of the greatest number as the supreme goal, laid the theoretical 
foundation of mass democracy in Britain; in practice, they were also. 

the first radical reformers. Before long, thinkers began to explore some — 

ot the awkward potentialities of mass democracy. The danger of ‘the ~ 


- oppression of minorities by the majority was the most obvious. This 


was discerned by Tocqueville in the United States in the eighteen- 
thirties and by J. S. Mill in England twenty-five years later. In our 
own time the danger has reappeared in a more insidious form. Soviet 
Russia has a form of government which describes itself ‘as a democracy. 
It claims, not without some historical justification, to stem from the 
Jacobins, who stemmed from Rousseau and the doctrine of the general 


_will. The general will is an orthodoxy which purports to express the 


common opinion; the minority which dissents can legitimately be 


“suppressed. But we are not concerned here with the abuses and excesses 


of the Soviet form of government. What troubles us is the question 


how far, in moving from the individualism of restrictive liberal demo- 


cracy to the mass civilisation of today, we have ourselves become 
involved in a conception of democracy which postulates, a general — 
will. . 


‘Loyalty Tests’ and Party Diccipline ar, 
The question is all around us today, not “only inthe form of loyalty. 

tests, avowed or secret, and of committees on un-American activities, 

but also in the form of the closed shop and of increasingly rigid — 


standards of party discipline. In a speech made to a regional Labour 
- Party conference at the time of Mr. Aneurin Bevan’s resignation last — 


month, the Minister of Defence denounced “absence of loyalty’ in the = 
party. * The loyalty of our party’, exclaimed Mr. Shinwell, * is superior 
to any exhibition of political private enterprise . . . No person, I 


don’t care who he. is, can be allowed to interfere with the bipreae 
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ivi al She ected vee ere order was acting against his 
interests and could be condemned not only as wicked, but as 
and foolish. Some such argument was, for instance, 
invoked against strikers") who failed to recognise the common 
uniting» them with r employers. The French Revolution, 
of self-assertion by 3 third estate against the two senior 


eaval—the hollowness of the harmony of interests; and the doctrine 
aa also to be powerfully challenged on the theoretical plane 


L ECatlecize feouk the Utilitarians 

_ The challenge came from two quarters. The Utilitarians, while not 
making a frontal attack on the doctrine, implicitly denied it when 
& they asserted that the harmony of interests had to be created by remedial 
action before it would work. They saw that some of the worst existing 
inequalities would have to be reformed out of existence before it was 
possible to speak without irony of a society based on a harmony of 
interests; and they believed in increased education and the true liberty 
of thought which would result from it as a necessary preparation 
for establishing harmony. Then Marx and Engels in the Communist 
F Manifesto took the class struggle and made out of it a theory of history” 
a which, partial though it was, stood nearer to current reality than the 
r ‘theory of the harmony of interests had ever done. Social and economic 
_ pressures resulting from the breakdown of laissez-faire illustrated in 
ye practice what Marx had demonstrated in theory. 

ae But in Great Britain it was reformist Utilitarianism rather, than 
os revolutionary Marxism that set the pace. The flagrant absence of a 
e _ harmony of interests between competing. and conflicting classes more 
a and more urgently called for state intervention. The state could-no 
; 


arena to create a harmony which did not exist in nature. Legislation, 
hitherto regarded as an exceptional function required from time to 
time to clear up some misunderstanding or to rectify some abuse, now 
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“3 ‘longer be content to hold the ring; it must descend actively into the 


became normal and continuous. It no longer sufficed to interpret and 
apply rights conferred on the individual by the laws of nature. What 
_ was expected of the state was positive and continuous activity—a.form 
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of social and economic engineering. The substitution of a planned 


ba 


~ formation in the attitude towards the state. The functions of the state 
were no longer merely supervisory, but creative and remedial. It was no 
4 ne an organ whose weakness was its virtue and whose activities 

_ should be restricted to a minimum in the interests of freedom. It was an 
organ which one sought to capture and control for the carrying out of 
™” necessary reforms; and haying. captured it, one sought to make it as 
& powerful and effective oo in order to carry them out. The 
a twentieth century has not only replaced individualist democracy by mass 


= democracy, but has finally substituted the cult of the strong remedial 


state for the doctrine of the natural harmony of interests. __ 

_ The third main characteristic of Locke’s conception of society—a 
: U diecacisrintic which helped to give the eighteenth century its nicknames 
of the Age of Reason or the Age of Enlightenment—was its faith in 


g the 


nineteénth-century. justification of the rule of the 
ete as” the basis of democracy. Since men were on the whole 
itional, and since the right answer to any given issue could be dis- 

by reason, one was more likely, in the case of dispute, to 
right judgment on the ‘side of the majority than on the side of 

Like other eighteenth-century conceptions, the doctrine 
reason i in politics was the doctrine of a ruling oligarchy. The rational 
} to politics, which encouraged leisurely argument and eschewed 
‘was eminently the approach of a well-to-do, leisured and 

Its efficacy could be most clearly and certainly guaranteed 


be trusted bs reason ecelligenily and dis- 
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h role assigned to reason 


"estates of nobility and clergy, demonstrated—like any other violent 


‘economy for laissez-faire capitalism brought about a radical trans-. 


pion discussi oe as a guide to political action. This faith provided 


zen body. consisted of a relatively’ small number of edu- 


“ T 
the original democratic scheme provides 
“haps the most convincing ex 


been written in recent years of the decline of reason, and of respect 
for reason, in human affairs, when sometimes what has really happened 
has been the abandonment of the highly simplified eighteenth-century 
view of reason in favour of a subtler and more sophisticated analysis. 
But it is none the less true that the epoch-making changes in our attitude 
towards reason provide a key to some of the profoundest problems of 
contemporary democracy. 

First of all, the notion that men of intelligence and good will by 
process of rational discussion were likely to reach a correct opinion on 
controversial political questions could-be valid only in an age when 
such questions were comparatively few, and simple enough to be acces- 
sible to the educated layman. It implicitly denied that any specialised 
knowledge was required to solve political problems. This hypothesis 
was perhaps tenable so long as the state was not required to intervene 


- in economic issues, and the questions on which decisions had to be 


taken turned on matters of practical detail or general political principles. 
In the first half of the twentieth century these conditions had every- 
where ceased to exist. In Great Britain major issues of a highly 
controversial character like the return to the gold standard in 1925 or 
the acceptance of the American loan in 1946 were of a kind in which 
no opinion seriously counted except that of the trained expert in 


possession of a vast array of facts and figures, some of them probably “ 


not available to the public. In such matters the ordinary citizen could 
not even have an intelligent opinion on the question who were the best 
experts to consult. The ‘only role he could hope to play was to 
exercise his hunch at the election by choosing the right leader to consult 
the right experts about vital, though probably still unformulated, issues 


of policy which would ultimately affect his daily life. 


At this initial stage of the argument reason itself is not dethroned 
from its supreme role in the decision of political issues. The citizen 
is merely asked to surrender his right of decision to the superior reason 
of the expert. At the second stage of the argument reason itself is used 


to dethrone reason. The social psychologist, employing rational methods _ 


of investigation, discovers that men in the mass are often most effec- 
tively moved by non-rational emotions such as emulation, envy, hatred, 
and can be most effectively reached not by rational argument, but by 
emotional appeals to eye and ear, or by sheer repetition. Propaganda 
is as essential 4 function of mass democracy as advertising of. mass 
production. The political organiser takes a leaf out of the book of the 
commercial advertiser and sells the leader or the candidate to the voter 
by the same methods used to sell patent medicines or refrigerators. 
The appeal is no longer to the reason of the citizen but to his gullibility. 


Pence of the ‘Charismatic Leader’ 

A more recent phenomenon has been the emergence of what Max 
Weber called the ‘ charismatic leadér’ as the expression of the general, 
will. The retreat from individualism seemed to issue at last—and not 
alone in the so-called totalitarian countries—in the exaltation of a single 
_ individual leader who personified and resumed within himself the quali- 
ties and aspirations of the ‘little man’, of the ordinary individual 
lost and bewildered in: the new mass society. But the principal qualifi- 
cation of the leader was no longer his capacity to reason correctly 
on political or economic issues, or even his capacity to choose the 
best experts to reason for him, but a good public face, a convincing 
voice, a sympathetic fireside manner on the radio; and these qualities 
“were deliberately built up for him by his publicity agents. In this 
picture of the techniques of contemporary democracy, the party head- 
quarters, the directing brain at the centre, still operates rationally, but 
‘uses irrational rather than rational means to achieve its ends—means 
which are, moréover, not merely irrational but largely irrelevant to the 
purposes to be pursued or to the decisions to be taken. 

The third stage of the argument reaches deeper levels. Hegel, drawing 
out the philosophical implications of Rousseau’s doctrine, identified 
the course of history with universal reason, to which the individual 
reason stood in the same relation as the individual will to Rousseau’s 
general will. Individual reason had been the corner-stone of individualist 
democracy. Marx took Hegel’s collective reason and made it the 
corner-stone of the new. mass democracy. Marx purported to reject 
the metaphysical character of Hegel’s thought. But, equally with Hegel, 
he conceived of history pursuing a rational course, which could be 
(continued on page 878) 
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nation why democracy has hitherto : 
always seemed to flourish best with a restrictive franchise. Much has E24 
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‘Chairman of the National Coal Board out- 


‘Dr. Malan, the South African Prime 


NEWS DIARY 
/ May 23-29 


Wednesday, May 23 
Communists withdraw on 80-mile front in 
Korea 


“ilines new price scheme for coal 
as National Assembly prorogued 


“Thursday, May DAT ee ae 


President Truman _ asks Congress to vote : 
over £3,000,000, 000. ‘for new combined | 
foreign aids programme 


Eighth Army goes over to offensive in Korea 

Lord Hall, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
-resigns: and is succeeded by Lord 
-Pakenham 


Friday, May 25 
Statement ‘is published i in Washington about 
ecent atomic weapons tests 


Four thousand men of the 16th Parairoop 
‘Brigade Group to leave for the Meditér- ~ 
“ranean to reinforce the garrison there 


Mr. Gromyko tells\Western deputies that a 
conference of Foreign Ministers is point- 
less without a discussion of the North 
Atlantic treaty 


Persian Prime Minister says patience of his 
countrymen is ‘almost exhausted’ over 
‘oil nationalisation dispute 
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Princess Elizabeth presenting the King’s Glows to the sRbval Air Force in 
the United Kingdom in Hyde Park on Saturday. Her Royal Highness 
deputised for the King who had influenza. Above right: H.M. Queen Mary. 
whe celebrated her eighty-fourth birthday on Saturday, arriving, in Fide. ~ 

_ Park to watch the ceremony . 


Saturday, May 26 

British Government submits complaint 
‘against Persia to International Court at 
‘The Hague. The United States sends 
Note to Persia about oil question _ 

United Nations troops pursue communists 
‘across 38th parallel in Korea 

HM.. Queen Mary celebrates her eighty- 
fourth birthday 


R. D. Chapman of the United States wins 
the Amateur Golf Championship 


Sunday, May. 27 


First American troop reinforcements for 
General Eisenhower’s command arrive in 
Germany 

Peking radio announces that an agreement 
“has been reached for ‘a peaceful libera- 
Hon of Tibet’ , “= 


Siedass May 28 


Persian. Foreign Mister Ghajtestes chal of 
Hague Court to deal with oil dispute 


Princess Elizabeth opens Festival Exhibition 
of Industrial Power at Glasgow. Festivat’ 
Pleasure Gardens open in London 


Tuesday, May 29 


Parliament reassembles after Whitsun recess. 
Mr. Morrison makes a statement about 
Position in Persia 


Rig largest _ passenger ship to pass Siongh Tower Bridge, ‘the Swedish hi iner. 
Patricia’, is seen entering the Pool of London on Saturday on her maiden 
_ voyage. from bate ae ft> On’ ‘Sunday the liner was opsn to the public ; mie 


Minister, receives protests from ex- 
servicemen against new. franchise bill 


Exp’osion at Easington colliery, County 
Durham, traps over seventy miners 


4a 


Right: Visicors at the Chelsea Flower Show which was held Jast week ‘ 
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Dr. Moussadek, Prime Minister of Persia, read- 
ing a statement on the oil dispute with Britain 
at a press conference in Teheran on May 25. As 
a result of Persia’s refusal to submit the dispute 
to* arbitration, the British Government last 
week-end opened proceedings against Persia in 
the International (Court of Justice at The Hague. 
In informing Dr. Moussadek of their action the 
British Government made it clear that the offer 
to settle the dispute by direct negotiation was 
still open 


United States Marines bombarding communist positions in Korea 
with rockets last week as the Eighth Army went over to the offensive 
along the entire front 


The King and Queen-with Princess Margaret visited the 

London Stock Exchange on May 24, the 150th anniversary 

of the laying of the foundation-stone of: the present building. 

His Majesty is seen addressing members from the balcony 
of the war memorial 


= 


A Sherlock Holmes exhibition organised ty she Marylebone Borough 
Council opened at No. 221b Baker Street, London, last week. A 
corner of ‘the room in which Holmes lived and practised ’ 


Left: suits of armour belonging to King Henry VIII (left and 

centre) and to the first Earl of Pembroke—examples from an 

exhibition of armour made in the Royal workshops at Greenwich 

(fotinded about 1514 by King Henry VIII and closed about 1637) 
which is now to be seen at the Tower of London 
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analysed and even predicted in terms of reason. 


poses of which they themselves.were unconscious. 
rejected the turn of phrase as metaphysical. - But his conception of 
history as a continuous process of class struggle contained elements of 
determinism which revealed its Hegelian ancestry, at any rate on one 
side. Marx remained a thoroughgoing rationalist. But the reason 


' whose validity he accepted was collective rather than individual. — 


. determines consciousness, not consciousness being’, that thinking is con-— 


Thinking Conditioned by Secial Environment 


Marx played, however, a far more important part in what has been 
called ‘ the flight from reason’ than through the mere exaltation of the 
collective over the individual. By his vigorous assertion that ‘ being 


ditioned by the social environment of the thinker, and that ideas are 
the superstructure of a totality whose foundation is formed by the 
material conditions of life, Marx presented a clear challenge to what 
had hitherto been regarded as the sovereign or autonomous human 
reason. The actors who played significant parts in the historical drama 
were playing parts already written for them: this indeed was what 
made them significant. The function of individual reason was to identify 
itself with the universal reason which determined the course of history 
and to make itself the agent and executor of this universal reason. Some 
such view is indeed involved in any attempt to trace back historical 
events to underlying social causes; and Marx—and still more Engels— 
hedged a little in later years about the role of the individual in history. 
But the extraordinary vigour and conviction with which he drove home 
his main argument, and the political theory which he founded on it, 


_ give him a leading place among those nineteenth-century thinkers who 


shattered the comfortable belief of the Age of Enlightenment in the 
decisive power of individual reason in shaping the course of history. 
Marx’s keenest polemics were directed to prove the ‘ conditioned ’ 
character of the thinking of his opponents, and particularly of the 
capitalist ruling class of the most advanced countries of his day. If 
they thought as they did, it was because, as members of a class, ‘ being’ 
determined their ‘consciousness’, and their ideas necessarily lacked 
any independent objectivity and validity. Hegel, as a good conservative, 
had. exempted the current reality of the Prussian state from the opera- 
tion of the dialectic which had destroyed successively so-many earlier 
historical forms. Marx, as a revolutionary, admitted no such absolute 
in the present, but only in the future. The proletariat, whose victory 
would automatically abolish classes, was alone the basis of absolute 
value; and collective proletarian thinking had thus an objectivity which 
was denied to the thinking of other classes. Marx’s willingness, like that 
of Hegel, to admit an absolute as the culminating point of his dialectical 
process seemed, however, an element of inconsistency in his system; 
and, just as Marx was more concerned to dissect capitalism than to 
provide a blue-print for socialism, so his use of the dialectic to lay bare 
the conditioned thinking of his opponents lay nearer to his heart, and 
was far more effective, than his enunciation of the objective and absolute 


values of the proletariat. Marx’s writings gave a powerful impetus to all 


forms of relativism. It seemed less important, at a time when the 


proletarian revolution was as yet nowhere in sight, to note his admission 


of absolute truth as a prerogative of the proletariat. The proletariat 
was for Marx the collective repository of Rousseau’s infallible genet 
will. 


mould the climate of political opinion. Like Darwin, Freud was a 


_. scientist without pretensions to be a philosopher or, still less, a political 


thinker. But in the flight from reason at the end of the nineteenth 
century, he played the same popular role ds Darwin had played a 
generation earlier in the philosophy of Jaissez- faire. Freud demonstrated 
that the fundamental attitudes of human beings in action and thought 
are largely determined at levels beneath that of consciousness, and that 


the supposedly rational explanations of those attitudes which we offer 


to ourselves and others are often artificial and erronedus ‘ rationalisa- 


- tions’ of processes which we have failed to understand. Reason is given 


to us, Freud seems to say, not to direct our thought and action, but to 
camouflage the hidden forces which do. direct it. This is a still more 
devastating version of the Marxist thesis of substructure and super- 
structure. The substructure of reality resides in the unconscious: what 
appears above the surface is no more than the reflection, seen in a 


distorting ideological mirror, of what goes on underneath. The political 
conclusion from all this—Freud himself drew none—is that tgny attempt 
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“Hegel had ae 
of the cunning of reason in history, using individuals to achieve pur- 


of persuasion; the appeal must be made to those subconscious 
~Marx would have 


belief in the settlement of issues by rational discussion was. under- 


rational arguments were merely the conditioned reflection of the class 


‘modern psychological science and modern commercial advertising. 


Another thinker of the later nineteenth century indirectly helped to” 


_ disguised struggle of interest-groups in which the 


yrdinary 1 | 
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which are decisive for thought and action. The debunking of ideol 
undertaken by the political science of Marx is repeated in a far more 
drastic and far-reaching way by the psychological science of Freud y 
and his successors. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century, ‘therefore, the . propositions 
of Locke on which the theory of liberal democracy was founded had | 
all been subjected to fundamental attack, and the attack broadened and 
deepened as the century went on. Individualism began to give way to ag 
collectivism both in economic organisation and in the forms and practice. 
of mass democracy: the age of mass civilisation had begun. The alleged — ; 
harmony of interests between individuals was replaced by the naked — 
struggle between powerful classe’ and organised interest groups. The 
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mined, first, by recognition of the complex and technical character 
of the issues involved, later and more seriously, by recognition that 


interests of those who put them forward, and, last and most seriously 
of all, by the discovery that the democratic voter, like other human 
beings, is most effectively reached not by arguments directed to his 
reason, but by appeals directed to his irrational, subconscious prejudices. 
The picture of democracy which emerged from these criticisms was the — 
picture of an arena’ where powerful interest-groups struggled for the Bis 
mastery. The leaders themselves were often the spokesmen and instru- — 
ments of historical processes which they did not fully understand; their 

followers consisted of voters recruited and marshalled for purposes of 

which they were wholly unconscious by all the subtle techniques of — 
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The picture is overdrawn. But we shall nor begin to understand the_ 
problems of mass democracy unless we recognise the serious elements ~ 
of truth in it, unless we recognise how far we have moved away from 
the conceptions and from the conditions out of which the democratic 
tradition was born. We have left far behind the conception of demo- 
cracy as a select society of free individuals, enjoying equal rights and — 


‘periodically electing to manage the affairs of the society a small 


number of their peers, who deliberate together and decide by rational 
argument on the course to pursue: The typical mass democracy of — — 
today is a vast society of individuals, stratified by widely different 


' social and economic backgrounds into a series of groups or classes, 


enjoying political rights, the exercise of which is organised through 
two or more closely integrated political machines called parties. 
Between the parties and individual citizens stand an indeterminate 
number of entities variously known as unions, associations, lobbies or 
pressure-groups devoted to the promotion of some economic interest, or 

of some social or humanitarian cause, in which keen critics usually “ 
detect a latent and perhaps unconscious interest. At the first stage of 
the democratic process, these associations and groups form a sort of . 


_ exchange and mart where votes are traded for support of particular _ 


policies; the more votes such a group controls the better its chance of ~ 
having its views incorporated in the party platform. At the sae 
stage, when these bargains have been made, the party as a united entity 
“goes to the country” and endeavours by every form of political 
propaganda to win the support of the unattached voter. At the third 
stage, when the election has been decided, the parties once more 
dispute or bargain stogether, in the light of the votes cast, on the 
policies to be put into effect; the details of procedure at this third~ 
stage differ considerably in different democratic countries in accord- 
ance with varying constitutional requirements and pears. structures. 


Struggle of Interest-Groups? 
What is important to note is that the first and third incon are matters 
of fierce bargaining. At the second stage, where the mass persuasion x 


the electorate is at issue, the methods employed approximate more and — 


moré closely to those of modern commercial advertisers, who, on the — 


advice of modern psychologists, find the appeal to fear, envy or self. 45 


aggrandisement more effective than the appeal to reason, Certainly in oe 


the United States, where contemporary large-scale -democracy ‘as 


worked most successfully and where the strongest confidence is felt in its — 
survival, experienced practitioners of politics would give little en-— 
couragement to the idea that rational argument exercises a ‘major 

influence on the democratic process. We have returned to a barely 


arguments | 
for the most part no more than & ratioelnien ct ae 
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ry—w ee it is inappropriate and ip nase to 
ante term “ <A philosophy of Locke or of the liberal demo- 


eae cure fhatviduals “mutually recognising one another’s 


large majority are “primarily occupied with the daily struggle 
stence, It is new, DeOne oe new democratic state can no longer 


1t issues OF é economic Ee tticy which tee the didy life of all the 
te and seal of the least secure. tt is new, because the old 


x) inion, tar with the Stine and ae ee: of opinion. To fone 
today of the defence of democracy as if we were defending something 
~ which we knew and had possessed paomear decades | or many centuries 
is get pecepdon, 


“fe ~ ee 
= Democracy a Matter of Degree cis 
It is no answer to point to institutions that have a from earlier 


forms of democracy. The survival of kingship i in Great Britain does not 


_ Prove: that the British system of government is a monarchy; and 


_ democratic institutions survive in many countries today—some survived 
even in Hitler’s Germany—which have little or no claim to be called 
democracies. The criterion must be sought not in the survival of tradi- 
ES ietsl institutions, but in the question where power resides and how 
it is exercised. In this respect democracy is a matter of degree. Some 
countries today are more democratic than others. But none is perhaps 
very democratic, if any high standard of democracy is applied. Mass 


democracy is a difficult and hitherto largely uncharted territory; and. 


to shov at that mass democracy j is more : 


neteenth eentury: It is new, because the new democratic 


ut of ill-co-ordinated, highly stratified masses of people of 


erpibtents} or over th er eee, its decision. When the decision, 
substance has been taken by the leaders, whether of government,’ o 


method of putting the decision across. Broadly speaking, the role of 
reason varies inversely with the number of those to whom the argument — 
is addressed. The. decision of the leaders may be taken on rational 
grounds. But the motivation of the decision to the rank and file of the - 
- party or union, and still more to the general public, will contain a 


larger element of the irrational the larger the audience becomes. The 
_ Spectacle of an efficient élite maintaining its authority and asserting ; 


its will over the mass by the rationally calculated use of irrational 
methods of persuasion is the mgst disturbing nightmare of mass 


_democracy. 


The problem defies any rough-and- ready answer. It was implicit in 
Lincoln’s formula of government ‘of the people’ (meaning, I take it, 


‘belonging to the people in the sense of popular sovereignty), ‘ by the 


people’ (implying, I think, direct participation in the business of 


government) and ‘for the people’ (requiring an identity of interests 


_ between ee and governed only obtainable when such partici- 
pation occurs). It was implicit in Lenin’s much derided demand that 
every cook should learn to govern and that every worker should take his 


_turn at the work of administration. The building of nineteenth-century 
democracy was long and arduous. The building of the new mass demo- _ 


cracy will be no easier. The historian can here only look back over the 
way we have come, and analyse the fundamental questions which are 
being presented to the coming generation. He may be able to throw 
some light on the nature of the answers that are required; but he 
cannot define or prescribe them. 

For myself, it seems inconceivable that we can ‘return to the indivi- 


dualist democracy of a privileged class; and, by the same token, we ~ 


cannot return to the exclusively political democracy of the weak state 
exercising only police functions. We are committed ‘to mass democracy, 
to egalitarian democracy, to the public control and planning of the 
economic process, and therefore to the strong state exercising remedial 
‘and constructive functions. On the fundamental,role of reason I shall 
say something in my last lecture. Here I will say only that I have no 
faith in a flight into the irrational or in an exaltation of irrational 


party or of union, a further decision is often required on the best _ 
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we should be nearer the mark, and should have a far more convincing 
slogan, if we nen of the need, not to defend. democracy, but to- 
_ create it. 
In my second and chind lectures I discussed two of the basic problems 
7 which confront the new society—thé problem of a planned economy 
and the problem of the right deployment and use of our human 
resources. These problems are basic in the sense that their solution © 
is a condition of survival. The old methods of organising production 
_ are breaking down, and society cannot exist without bringing new ones | 
_ into operation. But those problems might conceivably be solved— 
are even, perhaps, in danger of being solved—by other than democratic 
means: here the task of mass democracy is to meet known and recog- 
_ nised needs by methods that are compatible with democracy, and to do it 
in time. The central problem which I have been discussing here touches 
the essence of democracy itself. Large-scale political organisations show 
many of the characteristics of large-scale economic organisation, and | 
\ have followed the same path of development. Mass democracy has, 
through its very nature, thrown up on all sides specialised groups of 
" leaders—what are sometimes called élites. Everywhere, in government, : 
in political parties, in trade unions, in co-operatives, these indispensable ; : * 
dikes have ekeh shape with startling rapidity over the last thirty years. Orpheus (after Cocteau) 
_ Everywhere the rift has widened between leaders and rank and file. " d 
a The rift takes two forms. In the first placé> the interests of the leaders . “What are the thoughts of the marble / 
are no longer fully identical with thése of the rank and file, since they From which a sculptor unlocks 
include the special interest of the leaders in maintaining their own The obstructed face'of a god . 
1 aa ge interest which is ‘no doubt rationalised, but not always With his chisel and hammer strokes? ‘ 
_ justly, as constituting an interest of the whole group.. The leaders, mae ' am 
- instead of remaining mere delegates of their equals, tend in virtue of It thinks, I am being defeated, 
_ their functions to become a separate professional, and then a separate I am broken minute by minute. 
social, group, forming the nucleus of a new ruling class or, more This marble does not perceive 
’ insidiously sull, being absorbed into the old tuling class. Secondly, The god which it has within it. 
 and- most important of all, there is an ever increasing gap between 
the terms in which an issue is debated and solved among leaders and 
terms in which the same issue is presented to the rank and file. 
upposes ‘that the arguments which the leaders and managers 
ical party or a trade union use among themselves in private 
Bk same as those which they present to a meeting of - 


a 
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values. Reason may be an imperfect instrument; and we can no longer 
“take the simple view of its character and functions which satisfied the e 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. But it is none the less in a widening 
and deepening of the power of reason that we must place our hope. | : 
Mass democracy calls just as much as individualist democracy for an 
educated society as well as for responsible and courageous leaders; 
for it is only thus that the gap between leaders and masses, which 
is the major threat to mass democracy, can be bridged. The 
task is difficult but not hopeless; and just as Great Britain has done 
more than any other country during the last five years to mark out 
new lines of social and economic advance, so I believe that she has 
better opportunities than any other country to lay the foundations of os 
an educated mass democracy. It is a misfortune and a handicap that 
those tasks should have fallen to her at a moment when her inter- 

‘ national position is weaker than at any time in the past two centuries; 
and this brings me to the examination of the international scene which ~ 
I have to undertake in my next lecture—TVhird Programme 
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Life is shaping me, Heurtebise, 
I must bear my part like stone, 
My part, the defeat, the disaster, 
Till the sculptor’s work is done. _ 
; Hat SUMMERS 
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on no account miss the one put on by the Arts Council at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum and called ‘ Masterpieces 
of Victorian Photography, 1840-1900’. This is described as 
the largest retrospective exhibition of its subject ever ‘staged 
It has been arranged by Mr. Helmut Gernsheim from his 
wonderful collection, and he has brought his special- 
. ised learning to bear in the remarkably detailed , 
catalogue, which lists not only photographs but gg 
books, apparatus, and associated items. He 
expresses a hope that his collection may ¢ 
‘one day form the nucleus of a National ge 
Museum of Photography. This is a 
/Most interesting suggestion, and 
there must be in this country 
quantities of hidden photographic 
treasure well worth preserving, 
_whether for historical, aesthetic, 
or technical reasons. The inven- 
tion of photography has surely 
been quite as revolutionary as 
that of printing, and nationalists. 
can justly claim that English 
inventors did much to develop it. 
Fox Talbot patented the calotype 
process in 1841; Frederick Archer 
introduced the wet collodion pro- ; 
cess in 1851; and the invention 
of a gelatine emulsion in 1871 
by Dr. Richard Maddox made 
instantaneous photography possi- 
ble for the first time. 
The exhibition naturally gives 
~ an important place to the triumphs 
of Octavius Hill and Robert 
Adamson. Their photographs, 
Mr. Gernsheim tells us, are today 
internationally regarded as the 
finest ever produced, and he 
_ remarks how amazing it is that 
. ‘the new art’ of photography 
should have reached its highest 
peak in the mid-eighteen-forties. 
While dodging a dreary debate 
en as to whether photography is, 
Strictly speaking, an art, it is 
possible to congratulate Mr. 
Gernsheim as warmly upon his 
appreciation of the beauties of photography as upon his scholarship 
and enterprise. Here are the splendid productions of Mrs. Cameron, 
and the catalogue reminds us that, for her, photography was a ‘ divine 
art’; and further that Roger Fry, speaking of her portrait of Carlyle, 
thought that neither Whistler nor Watts had come near it, even in ‘ the 
Jogic of the -plastic evocations’. Here are the works of ‘the best 
photographer of children in the nineteenth century’, Lewis Carroll 
(already the subject of a monograph by Mr. Gernsheim). Here are 
Roger Fenton’s well-known Crimean scenes, And among the mass 
of things less well known are Francis Frith’s views of Egypt, Peter 
Emerson’s and Thomas Goodall’s East Anglian peasants, Robert 
MacPherson’s Roman scenes, and the works of Oscar Rejlander— 
including a nude which Mr. Gernsheim considers ‘in every way equal 
to Etty’s finest nudes’. This is too enthusiastic: whatever photography 
is or is not, it cannot be in every way equal to painting. “ 
The ‘ period’ interest of this exhibition is immense, and no historical) 
era before 1840 can make quite the same direct appeal to the visual 
imagination as can the first decades of photography. Some of these 
be earlycamera-men had been trained as painters, and the art of the 
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MONG the many Festival shows the curious spectator should — 


“Summer ’ (1860), photograph by Oscar Rejlander of his wife 
ge From the Gernsheim Collection at the Victoria and Albert Museum 
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period shows its influence: there is often a strong Pre-Raphaelite flavour __ 
in their work, whether in such things as Henry White’s ‘ Bramble and 9 
Ivy’ (in which the bramble looks more like a hop-vine), or in straight 


: 


portraiture, or in fancy compositions like Henry Peach Robinson’s 


ging Home the May’ or his ‘The Lady of Shalott?. — 
Of this last, Robinson said: ‘I think I succeeded in 
%»,, Making the picture very Pre-Raphaelite, very weird, 
and very untrue to nature—I mean imaginative; _ 
but it was a ghastly mistake to attempt such 
_a subject in our realistic art, and with the 
F@.exception of an Ophelia done in a — 
.moment of aberration, I never after- _ 
wards went for themes beyond the — 
limits of the life of our day’. The — 
aberrant Ophelias and such things 
are curiosities, and although there _ 
is no reason why photography 
should be always realistic, it 
seems better that, even when un- 
common taste and the knowledge 
and talent of a painter contri- 
bute to it, the photographer’s 
- ingenuity should be recognised as — 
something other than the artist’s 
vision, + 
The artist’s vision may admit-~ 
tedly be of less value than the 
.camera’s, and the want of | 
‘plastic evocations’ in Count 
d’Orsay’s sketch of Jenny Lind, 
made in 1847, evokes a redoubled 
respect for Octavius Hill. This — 
wretched little work is included 
in a ‘small supplementary dis- 
play’ (not of photographs) at the 
National Portrait Gallery — of 
‘Some Leading Characters of 
1851’, which aims at indicating 
the richness and variety of British 
achievement in that year.It is 
rightly included, because, as the 
catalogue points out, the Gallery 
is a reference library of faces 
rather than a museum of art. 
This catalogue is garnished with 
. lively biographical notes of just 
the kind likely to excite curiosity 
_ where curiosity is excitable— 
about the eminent of 1851 and their relations with one another. Here \ 
‘is a portrait, which does not belong to the Gallery, of the capable 
Paxton; here is the inflated, John Bull-like figure of Hudson, the Rail- 
way King; here is Robert Stephenson, the engineer, in a frock coat, 
standing among what used to be called ‘foreground plants’, with the 
Menai Bridge at his back; here afe the enlightened Sir Henry Cole and 
the preposterous and obscurantist Colonel Sibthorp; the spaniel-faced 
Mrs. Browning (‘No more Aurora Leighs, thank God! ’); an excellent 
miniature by Samuel Laurence of Jane Carlyle; a drawing of Edward 
Lear in his twenties; Frith self-portrayed in his studio, with a glimpse 
of the new housetops in Pembridge Villas; Charles Kingsley, resting 
for once; and Dickens looking -like what he was, a man of feeling and — 
genius. Eighty faces to, fascinate the retrospective eye—but perhaps 
_ there is more technical skill, yes, and not less sensibility, among the 
photographs at South Kensington. =~ | iw} ae ieeae 
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The lectures on Social Anthropology by Professor E. E. Evans-Pritchard, 
which were broadcast in the Third Programme, have now been published — 
by Cohen and West, price 8s. 6d. <e es 
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From the point of view of the survivors this is 


are engaged are of three kinds—they are conflicts of: 
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= man ee it Be ‘importance is. Seaaky ies The 
is Lie wi ich oe conflicts are ere are est aaarae aiiierent. 


tifically Sei the mechs of epeiecutalvale but I eno whether 
‘methods unsupplemented can supply ail that is needed. 


a sense the most fundamental, since victory in this contest is essential 


regions dry up, or when earthquakes » engulf whole valleys, have lost 
r their contest with physical nature; so have all those who die in famines 
and pestilences. Every victory over physical nature makes possible an 

increase in the numbers of the human species and has usually been used 
; mainly to this end. But in proportion as man masters his environment 
a his relations to his fellow men assume increasing importance, partly 


ore coherent than those of the most primitive man, and partly because 
_ in proportion as the winning of daily bread becomes. easier, a greater 
i amount of energy can be set aside for’ the killing of enemies. 


ae There comes, however, a moment in human evolution when, owing 


to the growth of technique, men can become richer through agreement 
- with previous ‘competitors than through extermination of enemies. When 
a this stage is reached, what may be called the demands of technique 
q require a cessation, or at least mitigation, of the conflicts of man with 
man. When this stage is reached (it is, in fact, the stage which mankind 
a has reached at the present moment) the conflicts that most need to be 
A resolved are the conflicts of man with himself. The long ages of the 
other two kinds of conflict have moulded human nature to a pattern 

_ formerly appropriate, but now technically obsolete. The ages of 
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or external warfare reflected themselves in an internal war in the soul. - 


~ In this internal war in the soul, one part labelled the other ‘sin’, and 
determined to vanquish it. But the victory was never so complete : as in 
4 external conflicts, and after every defeat, sin would again rear its ugly 
head. This unending warfare within, which was originally a reflection 
t of the warfare without, now became, on the contrary, a source of the 
_ warfare without. Sin is only part of my nature, but it is the whole 
= 
—_ 
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_ mature of my enemies. So at least the old-fashioned moralist believes. 
And therefore the soul which is not at peace with itself cannot be at 
se with the world, and external wars have to continue in order to 
om individual men that the real war is within. For these reasons 
of man with himself is that which at the end of human evolution 


of man with physical nature is turned into a harmony in 
tion as man gy the secrets of nature, and thereby becomes 
able to co-operate with her. The conflict of man with man serves a 

ose so.long as there is no possibility of adequate food supply for 
‘But when the conquest of nature has secured the possibility of 
quate food supply for all, and when the growth of technique has 


’ ro = rae and should end in a political and economic 
such as is nese the advocates of mori government. By 


of the vanquished is forgotten. The contests 


cage 2) men pe: other men; and ae men with 


Of these” three kinds, of contests, the contest with physical nature is 


kata the technique of mastery over nature involves social groups’ 


§ supreme importance. Each kind of war should end in harmony. - 


-scale ‘co-operation profitable, the conflict of man with man. 
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ty chgace of victory, optimism will cause the chance » 
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this means, an external 5 Be Be of man ens man can be established, 


but it will not be a genuine harmony until men have achieved a genuine ~ 


harmony within themselves, and have ceased to regard a part of them- 
selves as an enemy to be vanquished. This, in a nutshell, is the history 


of man—past, present, and (I hope) future. 


Man has had an existence which is long in relation to historical time, 
but short in relation to geological epochs. It is thought that he has 


_ existed for. about 1,000,000 years. There are those (for example, Ein- 
stein) who think that he has very likely run his course, and that within - 


comparatively few years he will have succeeded in exterminating 
himself: with superb scientific skill. For my part, I find it hard to take 
this extreme view, but if we are to avoid such a gloomy conclusion to 


the history of our species, it is as well that we should learn to take 


account of the demands of man as man, rather than of this or that 
group of men. For it is: man as man that is now threatened by his own 
inability to think of the species as a whole. Man, by the mastery of 


nature, has emerged gradually into a degree of liberty for which he 


o survival. Men who perish in a glacial epoch, or when hitherto fertile — 


_ pared with the life of civilised men in our own day. 


seems-as yet_ insufficiently ; adult. I think that if he is to be persuaded to 
abstain from suicide, it is as well that he should remember the bright 


promise of his youth and gradual progress, which i is now in danger of — 


an abrupt end. 
Our first human ancestors were a very rare species. 
under precarious conditions, exposed to the rigours of the weather, to 


the hostility of wild beasts, and to all the dangers of famine that 


could be caused by drought. They possessed no weapons, they prob- 
ably had not mastered the use of fire, and if they had language of 
any sort, it must have consisted of no more than a few cries. Their 
one weapon in the struggle for existence was intelligence, and intelli- 
gence at first was ha far from being so powerful a weapon as it has 
become. 

The life of- sate: men had advantages and disadvantages as com- 
They were not 
over-crowded; they could roam for months without fear of meeting 
a stranger; physical necessity compelled them to take enough exercise, 
so that their livers were seldom out of order; they lived in small tribes 


of about a hundred individuals, where everybody knew everybody, and 
where on the whole there was friendship within the tribe. Occasionally, - 


no doubt, they would find themselves in conflict with another tribe, 


the vanquished would be exterminated, and the victors would annex 
their territory with the feeling that battle was great fun. But prob- 
ably at first such battles were rare, because human beings were few. 
The chief worry was as to food supply. It is estimated that each 
individual at that time required at least two square miles for his 
subsistence, and even with two square miles at his disposal he would 
often be hungry, and not infrequently die from lack of nourishment. 


The Apparatus of Civilised Man 

Gradually, however, man emerged from these precarious conditions 
by various stages: weapons, fire, language, domestication of animals, 
and finally agriculture. These successive inv entions and discoveries 
made possible the existence of civilised communities. They supplied 
the whole fundamental apparatus upon which civilised man subsisted 
for a very long time. From about 3,000 B.c. until less than 200 
years ago there was no technical advance comparable to these. 


During this long perfod, man had time to become accustomed to his 


technique, and to develop the beliefs and political organisations appro- 
priate to it. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century, man entered upon a new 
phase, involving a change as fundamental as that involved in the 
adoption of agriculture; I mean, of course, machine production and 
the application of science to industry. Physical science, one may say, 
has existed as a powerful element in culture for about 350 years. 
Machine production has existed for about half that time. During the 
period since its invention it has shown itself to be a revolutionary 
force of quite amazing intensity. As yet this has been almost solely 
operative in man’s relation to nature, but by revolutionising man’s 
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A unique andl ‘eitiat Msi into 
the Russian system ot Government f 
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Asti of articles Hecee bine and cplainifc 
the recurrent Russian purges, written by 
two who were imprisoned for many months 


One of the authors was a Soviet historian 
and the other a German scientist. Their 
account, unlike the familiar torture stories, is 
remarkable because they. had the depth of mind 
to look beyond their personal experiences 
and to observe exactly why what happened 
did happen—and will continue to happen 
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ond upon he ~ Sewers of is bees to srk nature. 
had to spend all his time in food gathering, he could 
much of his energy to war or politics or theology or science. 
ngs are offshoots of the productivity of labour; they depend. 
xcess of one man’s | production over one man’s consumption 
“he greater this excess becomes, the more possible it becomes. 
-to devote himself to politics and war and culture and such . 


BP teexrries: 
_ and Mohammed, Leonardo and Bach, all were only possible because 
the food producers could produce more than they could eat. But when 
msiders such a community as soe United States in the present 

e finds a new phenomenon, namely that the great majority of © 
ulation enjoy very many things over and above the bare neces- 


_are not engaged in production, whether agricultural or industrial. There 
are all the young people who are still being educated after they have 
become able-bodied. There are the armed. forces. There are the journa- 
lists and all the people concerned in the production of reading matter. 


_ ‘There are teachers, clergy, politicians and functionaries. All these 
eae people, from the point of view of primitive man, are luxuries, but.a - 
B- ‘modern community would be impossible without at least some of them. 
_» The liberation from bondage to nature has left men, in theory, free 


i: to choose their own ends to a degree that was never possible at any 
earlier time. I say ‘in theory’ because impulses incorporated into 
ea apeme nature by long ages of training and natural selection remain 
od a to determine human action independently of present physical needs. 
"What a nation can spare from increasing its own numbers, it devotes 
x # ~ only in part to its own welfare. To a very great extent it devotes its 
Bie to killing other people or preparing to kill them or paying ~ 
__ those who have helped to kill them in the.past. The United States 
a Government has announced that i in the coming year, 20 per cent. of the 
total production of the country is to be spent on armaments. 
The freedom from bondage to nature, therefore, is by no means 
‘wholly a boon. It is only a boon in so far as the resulting liberty of choice 
_Jeads to an increase of those activities which are of use to mankind as a 
whole. But in so far as it merely liberates combative impulses it does no 
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In an a fvendtx to the feces day ot 
Of glare and flies and sand in children’s hair 
___ We stood by a deserted garden where __ 
‘Yellow day lilies stalked across the hay — 
To where a shadow lay 
__-_- Slanting from the house. What lunacy 
- Looked from those windows, half possessed aa showing +: 
__-—s-' Their whites when a torn valance twitched in blowing: 
A blind hung like a cataract over one oe 4 


4 . _. Fixed in apathy. Lae’ 
ae “s % Up by the steps it was cool, the children had gone 
_.  _Through caves of briar beyond the pampas grass. s ; 


I saw myself reflected in the glass 
Pane with tangled vines against the sun, : 
_ And then another one ¢ 

Beyond: a strange man looking from the room 
_ Inside at me as though I were an otter, 

‘Some timid creature crept up from the water — 

__ Who may not be disturbed lest he will come ~ 
a ~ No more about the home. — . 
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E ‘ rf trespass 00, he said and with these words 
; i 5 te ‘Turned back into the empty room before ; 
; from a further garden door. 

; ‘When I ' was nine this lawn was large as Lord’s 


Pharaoh and Nebuchadnezzar, Socrates and Plato, Buddha © 


“saris f life, and yet, in spite of this, very large parts of the population © 
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; try,_an . St 
economies, if the world 1 remains a idale what it is Be will do nothing 

but harm, since they will set fee a greater part of human energy for the 

purpose of mutual destruction. This example illustrates the way in which “oe 
our new mastery of nature brings new responsibilities and new duties. me 


If men prove incapable of this adaptation, the whole movement of — eet 


science and scientific technique will have proved a misfortune and ~ 


perhaps will have taken man along a blind alley. 
slaves to nature we could allow ourselves a slave mentality, and leave 
to nature decisions which now must be ours. This is difficult, since 
great parts of traditional religion and morality were inspired by man’s 


bondage to nature, and the ways of thought and feeling that we acquire _ 


from our culture and from our early upbringing are hard to overcome, 
even when circumstances imperatively demand a different outlook. 


I am not pretending that man is omnipotent; on the contrary, I. 


shall be concerned in subsequent lectures with the limits of human 


power. But I am concerned to say that these limits are much less _ 
_ marrow for modern scientific man then they were for our ancestors, 
and that.no precise boundary can be set, beyond which the limits cannot — 
_be made to recede: Innumerable facts of nature which once were 
inexorable data are now opportunities. Deserts are a challenge; Austra- _ 
lian rivers’can be made to flow from east to west instead of from west 
‘ to east; before long it will be possible to demolish inconvenient parts 


of mountain ranges, and I dare say that by means of radio-activity the 
polar ice will be melted. It will not be long before it becomes possible 
to_ travel to the moon. We already know how to combat many kinds 


of pestilence, and we may hope to eliminate other kinds before long. 


Our nomad ancestors, while they watched their flocks by night, 


- observed the stars in their inexorable courses, and believed themselves 


subject to the influences of celestial bodies. Wind and storm, drought 
and heat, comets and meteors and plagues filled their lives with awe, 
and they hoped to escape by means of humility. Modern man does 
not combat plagues by humility; he has found that they are to be 
combated by scientific knowledge. Scientific knowledge, in fact, gives 
the means (where there are means) of combating any extra- -human 
enemy, but it does not give the means of combating the human enemy 
without, or the part of the individual soul which leads it towards death 
rather than towards life. The problems of man’s contest with nature, 
in so far as they are soluble, can be solved by physical science, but they 
are not the only problems with which man is faced. For his other 
problems, otter methods are Bee ee Service 


eee ee _ The Half Pert” 


Than the church tower. I slept there; looking down 
I saw sparks from the red-hot-pokers blown 
Setting the hedge on fire. — 


This was not my home, I stayed here once, 

-But all my life is but a chain to hold 

Those diamond drops darting their beam of gold, 
My last and early heirloom. What dumb chance 
Made me a prince 

Before the dew was dry? For here I fell 

In love and she was kind. Chestnuts in May 
With frills of candle white do not betray_ 

Their deep self secret hope. How could I tell 
What barbs would grow as well? 


_ Who plucked my nut, whose the conquering hand 

That stroked my filly’s flank, my Oaks home dancer, 
‘I do-not know, nor do I think the answer 

Of any matter. Can you understand 

Groping up chimneys and 

On giddy ledges leaning to recover 

Your chasm haunted balance for twenty years? 

It was like that. The plain before me bears 

A bland and battered look where many wars 

Have rumbled down and gone. I am the lover 

His long fever over. 


EpricA Huws 


While we were- 


The Editor 


Partisans of Peace 


Sir.—Your correspondents, A. E. Coppard 
and W. T. Rodgers, have either got their 
tongues pushed well into their cheeks, or else they 
do-not realise the real purpose of the so-called 
Stockholm Peace Campaign. They do not seem 
“to appreciate that this campaign was planned 


.in, and in its initial stages directed from, the 


same place as the invasion of South Korea, the 
attack upon French authority m Indo-China, 
and the attempt to overthrow the established 
government in Malaya. That place is the 
Kremlin. Nor do they seem to understand that 


when a communist talks about ‘ peace’ he places 


an entirely different interpretation upon that 
word to a democrat. The truth of the matter is 
that in all its forms the World Peace Council 
is just another communist Trojan horse, or 


Trojan dove if you prefer it. It is in line of: 


succession with the League against Imperialism, 
the International Class War Prisoners’ Aid, the 
People’s Convention, the National Unemployed 
Workers’ Committee Movement, and many 
others. Like these organisations, it will be 
discarded as soon as it has ceased to serve a 
useful purpose from Moscow’s point of view. 

Your correspondents would do well to read 
the words of the late Clara Zetkin, one of the 
foundation members of the Communist Inter- 
national. She said: 

Such organisations must not be placarded in 
red with the words ‘Communist Organisation ’. 
On the contrary, they should bear the outward 
and visible signs of neutral organisation. .. . It 
is not merely desirable, but essential, that repre- 
sentatives of all schools of thought should be 
admitted to their controlling bodies. What really 
matters is that the aims and programme of these 
organisations should be dictated to them (without 
realising it) by the Communist Party. 

, One final point.\ The phrase ‘ Partisans of 
Peace’ was coined. I believe, by a French com- 
munist leader called Rauol Calas, who knew 
much better than your correspondents the real 
meaning of the word ‘partisan’. It is used to 
describe a person who is seeking to overthrow 
the regime of the country in which they live, if 
necessary by the use of armed force. 
Yours, etc., 
House of Commons JOHN BAKER WHITE 


Sir,—Mr. A. E. Coppard, whose letter you 
published last week, must either be naive to the 
poigt of fantasy or gullible to the same extent. 

What right has he to insinuate that the desire 
for peace is not as strongly felt in the west as 
among those who are behind the Iron Curtain or 
among the citizens of the ‘ socialist state’ which 
is obviously what Mr. Coppard calls the U.S.S.R. 
Peace is not to be obtained by the Stockholm 
manoeuvre or by internal propaganda within 
Russia, which aims at deluding Soviet citizens 
into the belief that the western democracies are 
composed of warmongers arming against a help- 
less and peace-loving Russia. It is this peace- 
loving Russia which alone has prevented the 
making of a peace treaty with Austria, it is this 
peace-loving Russia which, through Mr. 
Gromyko, has reduced the Meeting of Deputies 
in Paris to a complete farce. It is this peace- 
loving Russia which, having come into the war 
with Japan at the last Possible moment, is now 
aiming to sabotage a peace treaty with that 


country. ‘ 


Why, asks Mr. oprent should a socialist 
state alm at world domination? How refreshing 
is such innocence in a cynical age—and to sup- 
port his argument he reminds us that under the 
U.N. Charter its members-must not interfere in 
the internal affairs of each other—as the wicked 


‘U.S.A. did when it gave aid to Greece in fight- 


ing the communists—those charming people 
whose weapons included the abduction and cor- 
ruption of innocent children, But Mr. Coppard’s 
“socialist state’ is continually and persistently 
interfering in the internal affairs of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Albania and Hungary. 
Is this ignoring of such notorious facts by Mr. 
Coppard naivety, or is it-to use Mr. Coppard’s 
own phraseology, idiotic drivel? ye 

Mr. Coppard might well be reminded of 
another ‘socialist state’, whose leader, the erst-. 
while ‘ buddy’ of Joseph Stalin, Ne) vociferously 

proclaimed his desire for peace, and whose 
followers, the Nazi leaders, were the most fervent 
supporters of all pacifist and peace movements: 
outside Germany. 

The vast majority of the citizens of the world 
demand a lasting peace. It will not be obtained 
because of but in spite of the * Partisans of 
Peace ’.—Yours, etc., 


Richmond SIDNEY SALOMON 


A Progressive Game _ i~ 

Sir,—Mr. Evelyn Waugh is certainly right in 
accusing the list of 100 representative books 
selected for the National Book League exhibition 
of distressing omissions; these it was bound to 
have, and they distress the selectors more than 
their critics. There are absent from it many 
brilliant writers; among novelists, at least 
twenty fully as good as those we chose; some” 
were better; a number of names will readily 
occur to anyone up in contemporary or recent 
fiction. Then, we had too few of the galaxy of 
poets writing thirty years back, too few histori- 
ans, too few eminent literary essayists and critics 
(a notable omission was Sir Desmond Mac- 
Carthy), too little travel or adventure, no 
Buchan, no detective fiction, and, as Mr. Waugh 
complains, no theology. 
is that’ no writer need feel insulted or depreci- 
ated by not being in our list; we never meant 
to compile a class-list, or to imply that the 
chosen were better than many of the unchosen; 
one glance at the gifted unchosen should dis- 
perse any such idea. 

But it is not my concern to explain or defend 
our selections; what I am concerned to do is to 
rebut Mr. Waugh’s implication of political bias 
(which he oddly supports by pointing out that 


. at least half our list of writers are tories; here 


he may be right or wrong; I take so little inter- 
est in the politics of writers that I seldom notice 
them). I am not authorised to speak for my 
two colleagues, but will do so for myself. ‘Mr. 
Waugh says he is sure I shall not object to 
being described as ‘ progréssive’, I do not 
object, because I have no idea what it means. 
If it means that, in common with most people, 
I hope the world will progress as time goes on 
in virtue, intelligence, sanity, culture and civili- 
sation, and that I believe very many things in it 
to need changing and improving, then I am cer- 
tainly progressive. If, as Mr. Waugh seems to 
think, it implies a leaning to the political ‘left’, 
then Y am not progressive. I support a historic 
political party sft in slight eclipse) 


’ 


One result of all this — 


which is more progressive than some parties, less 
so than others. I belong to a historic church, 
which is more progressive than some churches, 
less so than others. I am neither of the left nor 
of the right; I prefer auream mediocritatem. It 
would certainly never occur to me’ to judge a 


writer, any more than a painter or musician, y, 


by his politics, if any. And as to a preference 
for atheism . . . well, as Mr. Waugh tonraas 
“words fail me *—Yours, etc 


London, W.1 ROSE Macauay - 


‘Regional’ Novelists . 

Sir,—With regard to Mr. 
comment on my remarks apropos of regional 
novelists in a recent review, I am sorry I did 
not mention Verga in this context. But it seems 
to me that while Verga may be a regional 
novelist as far as his two best novels and some 


of his stories are concerned, his work as a whole 


extends beyonds this category, If he had com- 
pleted the cycle of novels which was to begin 
with J Malavoglia, he would have written an 
Italian Comédie Humaine, es transcended the 
category altogether. 

‘As to the neglect of Verga, I agree. But this 
neglect should be traced to its source. It seems 
to me that in his own country Verga’s reputa- 
tion has always been surrounded by a certain 


silence. No writer of his stature has received 
less in the way of critical or biographical study. — 


Compare him in this sense with his close con- 
temporaries, Chekhov and Maupassant. Verga’s 
work raises many questions which are not 
answered by Lawrence’s and V. S. Pritchett’s 
appreciative essays. Why were his brilliant be- 
ginnings followed by a prolonged ‘silence? It 
seems that they met with the kind of hostility 
which Hardy finally encountered with ‘Tess’ 
and ‘Jude ’—and with the same results. Light 
on Verga, and on his curiously truncated career 


Frederick May’s ~ 


Letters to the Editor 
welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or ‘topics arising out of: articles or talks printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten fetters for reasoits on space _ ; % 


as a novelist, is badly needed; but, as I have © 


suggested, it can only be supplied by his coun- 
trymen, and it seems they are not particularly 
interested in the greatest novelist their country 
has so far produced. I know that two years ago 
nothing of Verga’s was in print, or printing, in 

Italy. Inquiries in Rome and Venice produced 


the same result. Best-sellers of every nationality Fe 


were available in translation,- but’ of Verga’ s 
works there was neither trace nor promise. 
Yours, etc., 


Clavering Davip Pau. 


Has the Motorist been ‘Soaked ’?- 
Sir,—Mr, Allen does not seem to understand 
that the grievance of the motoring community 


is the disparity between the state’s income from ~ 


motor taxation and the state’s expenditure on 


roads. No one denies that local authorities also 


contribute towards the upkeep of the road 
system, but that is quite irrelevant to the point 
at issue and in any case motor vehicle owners 
are usually ratepayers, whilst the roads do not 
serve only the road users. Local authorities 
recover the cost of off-street car parks by charg- 
ing a parking fee; if they do not it is because 
“they are convinced that the provision of free 
parking accommodation is essential to tthe pros- 


perity of the community. Some authorities — 


illegally levy a charge for parking on the public 
highway 100. 


rom seattered de cai cenitres 


‘question fed one form. of transport 
: or dearer than another. Road 
| teanspor forms an essential function which 
cannot ivably be discharged by the rail- 
The public suffers as a result of. the 
ctions hampering road transport and pays 
in dearer costs the increased taxation imposed 
upon it. As for the cost of road accidents, here 
: 00» public pays, in higher casualty figures, _ 
* a the continued neglect of the roads. 
Yours, etc, 
; ‘London, W. C2 = ae ie Key 


= 


ice —May Te aliered to contimeny on the 


_ transport throws a large part of its running costs 
‘a on the public’ is as untrue as his statement 
a _ regarding the engineer and ‘Steel tyres versus 
- ~ rubber tyres is irrelevant. - 

Thhe best part of what is spent on roads today 


} 
-. 


- would be incurred whether there were motor — 


. 


Be chicks. or not. When motor vehicles were, the 
_ exception rather than the rule roads cost the 
a ~ equivalent in today’s money of at _ least 


4 ~- £40,000,000 annually, This year, after allowing | = 
% for all road expenditure, including such items 
re 


as traffic signals, car parks and police cars, there 
Will still be a balance of £200,000,000 from’ motor 
3 taxation not spent on roads. 

. _ There is, of course, less friction between a 
biped wheel running on a rail than between a 
rubber tyre and a road. But this does not make 
rail ‘transport cheaper than road! Taking all the 
factors into consideration, taxation included, 
road transport offers many advantages on the 
score of cheapness. This is why, for example, a 
_ journey by motor coach from London to Glas- 
‘ gow costs £1 10s. as against £4 1s. 9d. by train. 
‘ _ Cheapness is also one of the reasons why the 

~ number of goods lorries has increased by 75 per - 
cent. since the war. ee etc., ‘ 
London, N.14 = W. A. WAINWRIGHT 


~~. +. 
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“The New Aen 


. 


. ther we have 
oz the Welfare State, the ultimate incentive will — 


be self-preservation—fear of want, if you like. 
That will ensure, as it has always ensured, the 


eas of the basic tasks of society. But when 
basic tasks are assured, what right have 
the ruling minority 'to compel or direct their 
fellows against their will into certain jobs merely 
because they feel that society cannot exist without 
their performance?—Yours, etc., 
_ London, W.C.1 G. W. S. Barrow 
Sir,—Harcourt’s statement that ‘we are all 
Socialists now’ is referred to in Hansard in 1889 
as having been made ‘somewhere in the coun- 
try’, so it had nothing to do with his later 
Budgets. I have been unable to find where he © 
made it—Yours, ete., - 
' Oxford 


Open-Air Sculpture at Battersea 
Sir,—Mr. Francis Watson should know better, 
not who I.am but who is Monsieur Antoine 


- letter by Mr. J. E. Allen? His view that ‘road Pevsner of Paris, that ingenious abstract sculp- 


tor—alas no relation whatsoever of mine—who 
has figured in many authoritative books on 
modern art for all the years in which I have 
been busily engaged on the writing of pedes- 
trian books. 

Mr. Francis Watson should also know only 
too well from personal experience how un- 
Pleasant it is to see one’s name mixed up with 
that of a. more distinguished namesake. 


Yours, etc., 2 
London, N. W.3 NIKOLAUS PEVSNER 
[Mr. Watson writes: 


Ifa blunder can thus serve the general illumina- 
tion, and the style of Professor Pevsner’s protest 
attract more readers to his far from pedestrian 


publications, his mortification may, I trust, be 


_ assuaged. 1% 


The Wool of the West 

Sir,—Apropos of Mr. Robert Douglas Brown’s 
talk as recorded in ‘Did You Hear That?’ in 
_the last number of THE LISTENER, readers may 
be interested to know that in the year. 1698 
evidence about teasels was given by witnesses 
before the select committee of the House 
of Commons ‘on the Exportation of Wool Bill. 
This is mot recorded in the journals of 
the House, but in the manuscript minute 
book of the committee clerk (Bodleian 


x Sir,—Mr. Carr states: ‘It is an eBaston: “ MS. Rawlinson -A.86) which I am editing 


~ suppose that human nature in itself provides a 
stimulus to: work of a kind which will secure 
the performance of the tasks necessary to the 
existence of society. All that human nature does 
is to provide material which is capable of -re- 
sponding to external incentives of sufficient 
7 sy eh and vigour ’. 
_ . Carr is arguing in favour of the con- 
a Bakes (or ‘direction’ as it is more prudishly 
termed) of fabour, at the prospeet of which he 
declares that ‘he is less ‘horror-struck than some 


for the Royal Historical Society. The cloth 
industry at that time was anxious to pre- 
vent the illicit exportation of raw wool out 
of the country, which occurred by a process of 
outward smuggling, called ‘owling’, When a 
clause was proposed to be added to this par- 
ticular bill to prevent the exportation of teasels 
(the clerk spells it ‘ teasles’, and I take Nuttall’s 
spelling), witnesses were summoned to be heard. 

Mr. Edward Woodcote of Axbridge told the 
committee that it was about twenty years since 


people. If Mr. Carr’s premises were sound, it this nation was supplied with teasels from France, 


ts might, indeed, be an argument in favour of such 
conscription. But it seems to have truth only if 
we assume, quite arirsnly, that certain highly 
“a _ sophisticated are essential because we have 
oo 


also. assumed that a certain highly sophisticated 
See oe must continue to exist. Applied to human 


ee ee 


and that French teasels were better than 
English, although thirty or forty parishes about 
Axbridge sowed nothing but teasels and thereby 
maintained thousands of poor. Mr. John Hayes, 
a clothworker, said he had bought many packs 
of French teasels and that they were generally 


y it is emphatically untrue. It is _ better than the English which were grown in 
ie. description of, ¢.g., the domestication of ‘Somersét, but that ‘there were some which 


grew near Newbury and Reading which exceeded 
some French. The French teasels fetched £3 
a a and he had = pie £7 given, but since 


the naked Icha mic Whip 


the moth eggs. They state: 
destroy either eggs or larvae except by complete - 


D. H MACGREGOR ~ 


on enie subject, and it is one of the many 
of it interest in this remarkable and uni 
manuscript. I am glad to know that the 


. superiority of English teasles, teazles and teasels- 


has been maintained to this day.—Yours, etc., 
London, W.14 | wt 


War on the Moth 

Sir,—Judging from the instructions on a tin 
of paradichlorbenzine supplied by a well-known 
firm of chemists, this chemical will not destroy 
“It is impossible to 


fumigation’. I asked them if fumigation by 
- burning sulphur were permissible. They replied: 


_ ‘Sulphur is not suitable as the fumes are liable 


to bleach coloured fabrics. If fumigation is 
deemed necessary it would be better to have this 
carried out by an expert. As stated on the con- 
tainer, the only perfect method of destroying 
the eggs is by fumigation’, This is a counsel of 
perfection difficult to attain, as experts are hard 
to find.—Yours, etc., 
Colyton 


- 


J. P. Hopce 


Two Indefinables 
(continued from page 870) 


results must concern misunderstandings. These 
are not to be despised. The word ‘ impression- 
ism’ means vastly different things according as 
you have a pen or a paint-brush in your hand— 
according as you are a wild young Rimbaud or 
a sophisticated Monet, or even a wilful and 


uncertain Debussy. It is a word that only comes ) 


into focus when set in the context of a specific 
medium, and of specific problems in that 
medium. When someone is involved in his own 
problems, the things going on over the wall are 
hardly likely to be studied attentively. And why 
should they: be? Debussy echoes Mallarmé—but 
in an idiom in no way dictated by the poem. 
Indeed, I am certain that Mallarmé would not 
have disdained an ‘ Aprés-midi d’un faune’ in 
the vein of, shall we say, the Siegfried Idyll; or 
a painting of his voluptuous creature by Boucher. 

And yet ‘impressionism’, like ‘ symbolism’, 
is a word we should hardly care to do without; 
in some way, it hits off a great deal that we 
prefer not to define too closely: not merely 
freedom from certaif conventional practices, or 
uninterrupted devotion to aesthetic sensations, 
but within this a certain range of preferences 
determined (to some degree) by the experiments 
that are under way, and the discipline submitted 


to. I shall not presume to offer a definition of. 


impressionism, any more than of symbolism, 
taken in these wider senses. I doubt if it can be 
done: there are too many penumbral extensions 
to an original idea, The best we can hope for 
is to find people who talk in a way not too 
different from ourselves about works of art we 
are generally familiar with. Then the words will 
look after themselves.—Third Programme 


Signature is a finely produced * quadrimestrial of 
typography and graphic arts’, edited by Oliver 
Simon; its latest number (13, new series: 9-17 
North Street, Plaistow, London, E.13: price 6s. 6d.) 
contains an autobiographical article by Mr. Simon 
describing his early days in the printing trade and 
the work he did in company with Francis Meynell, 
Stanley Morison, Holbrook Jackson and others. 
There is also an illustrated article by Lynton Lamb 
about Dieppe and its artistic associations, the article 
being based on a visit to the town by Edward 
Ardizzone and Barnett Freedman. 
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H. V. MORTON’S 


In Seareh of 
London 


Nearly 450,000 copies of 
H. V. Morton’s previous 
booksonLondon have been 
sold. Here is the definitive 
volume—a_ treasure-house 
of London lore for the 
Festival visitor. 


16 illustrations, 2 maps. 
12s. 6d. 


The Day. 
Before 
Yesterday 


The Memories of an 
Uneducated Man 


J. W. ROBERTSON 
- SCOTT 


‘ 


Countryman has set down 
with engaging candour 
some of the experiences 
of his long life. 


2 Illustrated. 21s. 


Stephen 
Crane 
JOHN BERRYMAN 


(American Men of Letters 
Series) 


A critical biography of the 
author of The Red Badge of 


died at the age of 28, his 
work has* become one of 
the most powerful influ- 
ences on contemporary 
American fiction. 


With a portrait. 15s. 


The Growth 
of the . 
English Novel 


RICHARD CHURCH 
{Home Study Books) 


“Mr. Church has a fine and 
sturdy sense of the great 
central tradition of the 
English novel. .. »He has 
some telling and pithy judg- 
ments of the works of 
writers as diverse as Joseph 
Conrad and George Moore. 
It is all a feast which invites 
reflection and rumination.” 
_ Sir Ernest Barker (John o’ 
London’s Weekly). “5s. 


METHUEN 


At 85 the founder of Fhe 


|THE LITTLE FELLOW )} 


| 
: 
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| by David Knight 


‘| and notes on some historic inns, 


mIRST PRINTINGS EXCEED 125, 000 cops 


Frances Parkinson Keyes — 
JOY STREET | 


A magnificent and moving new novel by the famous author 


of “Dinner at Antoine’s” which sold 
more than 200,000 copies. 
512 pages. " 


Norbert Wiener 


THE HUMAN USE OF HUMAN BEINGS 
Cybernetics and Society 


A revolutionary new book on the “mechanical brain” and 
similar machines, machines which can destroy human values 


or enable us to realise them as never before. The author is 
professor of mathematics at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 


“The most exciting document of our time.’ 
18]- net. > 


Henry David T horeau 
THE MAINE Woops 


A new edition of Thoreau’s classic description of the 
north woods in the State of Maine, illustrated with fifteen 
full-page and many y smaller drawings by Henry B. Kane. 
“340 pages. 


—Ryre & Spottiswood 


The Life and Work of 
Charlie Chaplin 


by Peter Cotes & 
Thelma Niklaus 


The life-story of the 
world’s best-loved clown 
from early days of 
poverty in Kennington, 
together with a careful 
study of his work. Fore- 
word by W. Somerset Maugham. 


15/- net 


JUST PUBLISHED 


PETER 
FLEMING 


{ 


56 illustrations 


THIS OTHER LONDON 
by Paul Elek with 50 drawings 


Column 


A SINGULAR TALE 
(OF OUR TIME 


916 


HART-DAVIS 


A book on lesser-known London with, 
two useful appendices—a list of houses 
marked with L.C.C. memorial plaques, 


10/6 net 


PAUL ELEK @ JUNE BOOKS. 
38 HATTON GARDEN LONDON 


\ w 


Nook Youteer | 


12/6 net.. 


Sunday Chronicle. - 


16/- net. 


dams. and the sinking 
Tinpit2> Well illustrated. 15/- 


Live Longer 


GAYELORD HAUSER ; 


This world-famous book tells 


everyone how. to live a healthier, — 
* Fascinating—much ~ 
wisdom, much knowledge—and all-¥ a 
entertaining. »—Daily~ 


happier life. 


Ot itis 
Herald. 1208 


Wild Conquest 


PETER ABRAHAMS 


‘Has a special interest, for its 
author is a South African Negro. 
-He writes with vividness and 
great dignity—This is a good 
novel in its own right and it may 
be the forerunner of an entire 
school of African mpi zke art. — 

12/6 


ci Sunday Times. 


‘Unseen Array > 


WINIFRED PECK 
A new romance set in an historic 


Scottish haunted house, — 10/642 


The Haunted Bookshop 
CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


The background of this timeless ~ 


novel is that booklover’s paradise, 
an old-fashioned second - hand 
bookshop. 


Oedipus Rex 


translated by D. FITTS 
and R. FITZGERALD 


A stimulating modern verse-trans- _ 
_lation by two American poets and — 


‘scholarse yee 9/ 6 


The Making a 
a National Theatre _ 
GEOFFREY WHITWORTH 
On July 13, the King is laying 
the foundation stone of the British 
National Theatre, so long the sub- 
ject of controversy. The founder 
of the British Drama League tells 
the whole story of this struggle, 
with the many famous personali- 
ties who play their part. 
Illustrated. 25/- 


—_ 


Country Neighbourhood 
R. W. KETTON-CREMER 


‘A fascinating book, closely 
focused on a few square miles of 
the county and on one particular 
decade of the 18th century, yet 
nevertheless revealing the spirit of 
the times . . . excellent reading.’ 

—Sphere, Fully illustrated, 18/- 


No. 5 Bomber Group 
R.A.F, 

Wats LAWRENCE 
Here for the first time is the full 
story of the daring bomber group 
that, among other breathtaking 
exploits, was responsible for the 
bombing of the Mohne and Eder 
- of the 


/ 


Fencing with the Foil 


ROGER CROSNIER | 


The first textbook in English to 


cover the proper method of fenc- 


ing instruction and technique, by 
the national fencing coach for 
Great Britain. With 38 drawings 


FABER BOOKS 


New. edition. 10/6 ~~ 


and 18 plates. 21/- P 
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¢ manner, em may oh read as eecaies 
to Valéry’s remarkable essay on poetry, 
- - Pensée Abstraite ’, 
e importance, to the poet, of the actual process. 
’ of writing a poem: this process is often more 
‘important to the poet than the finished poem. — 
es Dance and the Soul, Valéry’s dancer, and the 
idea of dance, stand for the creative imagination.” 
The dancer, Socrates is made to say, is what — 
dream—a world of measured 
studied illusions. This is, in fact, 
of poetry and of creative art in general. 
‘it is what Reason would dream, it is also 
against Reason; the dance denies reality, which 
“unadulterated, instantly puts a stop to the 
heart. One drop of that icy lymph suffices to 
slacken in the soul, all the springs and throb- 
bi ¢.. .’. The unconscious movement 
of limbs is a symbol ‘of intuition. And it is much 
more than this: in the dance the body wants to 
escape from itself, ‘ it wants to play at the soul’s 
i universality ’. This soul has ‘no other resource 
than truth’. The poet has no other resource, 
(eporeas Valéry knew this; he knew that 
d _ Mallarmé’s * pure poetry” was not enough. 

In this philosophic dialogue which has a lyrical 
quality, Valéry makes a plea for the -creative | 
imagination; for escape from commonplace, 
everyday reality—from what Socrates, in Dance 

Pend the Soul, calls the tedium of living, * that 
tedium, in short, the stuff of which is nothing 
else than life itself, and which has no other 
~ second cause than the clear-sightedness of the 
living man’. But Valéry the poet does not run 
_ away ‘from reality; for it is the poet’s business 
to. “ give. depth and animation to the world’s © 

le mass’. In Dance and the Soul, Valéry 2 
examines obliquely, through the conversation of 
three men watching a dancer, the nature of 

: creative imagination. It is significant that creative © 

mind is represented by the physical—a dancer. 
The creative Hee gH are ambiguous, of double 
nature. 

Valéry’s was an analytical as well as a creative 
_ mind. In Reflections on the World Today his 
clear intellect is turned on the hard but elusive 

. facts of history and politics, The creative mind 
‘is often against politics and its parties, at least 
. SeSUDatbene to both. This tendency of mind is 
strongly apparent in these essays which range in 
» from 1895 to 1939. There is one thing that 
concerns Valéry most, and that is man’s inability - 
to eg politically with the swift and tremen- 

c dous changes involved in the development of 

= tistie and technical civilisation, and his 
Selmer sate that the world is really now one 

Eine that there are no longer localised conflicts 

an crises; it is necessary, Valery, says, to under- 


in which he stresses. 


aiceaal 


- bleak « No’. These essays are, on the whole, an 
indictment of contemporary civilisation; they 
gain in force and penetration from the detach- 
-ment and irony with which many of them are 
written. a ; 


Boiabert: ‘By Alfred Einstein. 
Cassell. 25s, 
Schubert: Thematic Catalogue of all 
his works in chronological order. 
_ By Otto Erich Deutsch. Dent. 45s. 


within a fortnight of each other, are two highly 
important contributions to the knowledge and 
understanding of the Viennese master. (He 
. really is ‘the Viennese master’, for as Dr. 
Einsteip points out, ‘of all the great “ Viennese 
masters ”, from Johann Joseph Fux to Johannes 


Brahms, Schubert is the only real native of 
. Vienna ’.) Professor Deutsch’s invaluable com- 
- pilation, which will take its place beside Dr. 
-Einstein’s own edition of Kéchel’s Mozart- 


Verzeichnis and Schmieder’s recent Bach-W erke- 
Verzeichnis, though planned on slightly more 
modest lines, is above all a contribution to know- 
ledge; it is the complement to: his: Schubert: a 


_ Documentary Biography, and the two volumes 


together represent the fulfilment of half-a-cen- 
tury’s work on every aspect of Schubert biblio- 
graphy. . 

A thematic index is essentially a book for 
‘scholars; Dr. Einstein’s study is rather for the 
ordinary intelligent music-lover. It is to some 
extent a counterpart of his Mozart: His Char- 
acter—His Work which a LISTENER reviewer, 
according to. the jacket of the present book, 
described as ‘one of those rare books in which 
a great scholar saturated in a subject unbends, 


sits back, ‘and writes easily about it’. With 
‘certain reservations, that ‘might be said of 
Schubert too. This is a rich book: a full 


study, not of Schubert’s life—the biographical 
parts are either introductory or background 
filling-in—but of his total. work, doing ‘full 
justice to the operas, the church music and the 


-unactompanied choral music among which so 
- much beautiful, thoroughly Schubertian music 


lies buried and unknown to the multitude who 
are familiar with at least a considerable propor- 
tion of the songs and instrumental music. It 
gains by avoidance of the customary classifica- 
tion by categories; Schubert’s music, despite its 


_ range and variety, is all cut from the same stuff; 
-and Dr. Einstein’s method enables him to show 
- the gradual maturing of the style, the relation 


between (for instance) a song and a piano sonata 
written at nearly the same time. It is packed 
with information, shot through with fine critical 
apercus. No--reader, ‘no matter how well he 
knows his Schubert already, will put down this 
volume without knowing more or without under- 
standing better what he knows already.- 
_ Nevertheless Einstein’s Schubert is not quite 
on the level of Einstein’s Mozart. He is a great 
scholar but Schubert is not one of the subjects 
to which he has devoted arduous scholarship. 
Mozart was a sort of parergon to the edition 
of Kéchel; no comparable. spadework has pre- 
ceded this book. This time the author, thor- 
‘oughly as he knows his subject, had not been 
‘saturated’, Consequently there are some odd 
little. slips. On the so-called ‘Adagio and 
Rondo’, Op. 145, Dr. Einstein contrives in two 
‘places (footnote on p. 146, and p. 234) to make 
tt every mis-statement that could be made, 
even giving the wrong opus-number in one place. 


‘Schubert-lovers! are fortunate. Here, published 


Book Chronicle 


The facts are stated Sess by Profieasr 


Deutsch. Again, he asserts of an early Fantasia 


for piano duet that ‘the last sixteen bars of 
the primo part are missing’; he had only to 
consult the apparatus. criticus of the Collected 
Edition to learn that they are not missing. And 


oddly enough, on this point Deutsch for once 


is wrong too, though not so completely wrong 


~ as Einstein ; he has consulted the apparatus 


criticus but a little too hurriedly. 

We must not blame Dr, Einstein for being 
made to talk about side-drums when he means 
kettle-drums, or for the ingenious yet not really 
acceptable translation of- Singspiel as ‘ballad 
opera’. But on the whole he ‘has been much 
better served by Mr. David Ascoli than by some 


- of his previous paletors. 


- 
Life + Lakes oa Rivers 
By T. T. Macan and E. B. Worthington. 
Collins. 21s. 
Animals without Backbones 
By Ralph Buchsbaum. 


Pelican, 2 volumes. 5s. 
Vertebrate animals obtrude themselves on our 
attention with such success that there is some 
excuse for failing to realise that most members 
of the animal kingdom are inconspicuous, and 
almost wholly unobserved by those who do not 
know where to look for them. Recent ‘publica- 
tions, however, are making it possible for the 
general reader to gain a well-balanced view of 
the life around him, and in this connection the 
latest volume in the ‘ New Naturalist’ series is 
particularly welcome, for it deals with a subject 


which, as the dust-cover rightly reminds us, has_ 


been unduly neglected in natural- history pub- 
lications. 
The freshwater fauna lacks the dramatic range 


_ of form and colour which stimulates exploration 


¢ 


of the sea-shore, while the marine biologist has 
been fortunate in the official support which he 
has received, support which was formerly much 
less easy to secure for freshwater research. The 
Admiralty, for example, which has played a 
major role in the development of oceanographical 
studies, could hardly be expected to concern 
itself with mland waters, while the Office of 
Works seems to have decided that its interest 
was confined to the surface layers, an arrange- 
ment which, while administratively tidy, was not 
calculated to further fundamental investigations. 
In 1931, however, with aid from government 
and other sources, the laboratory of the Fresh- 
water Biological Association was successfully 
established in a pseudo-medieval castle on the 
banks of Windermere, and the present book, 
being written by its first full-time Director and 
one of the senior staff, is in some sense a pro- 


_ gress report on its work, but it is also much 


more than this, for here. are woven together 
with ease and clarity the diverse strands which 
have gone to the building-up of freshwater bio- 
logical studies in this country and elsewhere. 
It is a particular merit of the book, both for 


_ the student and for the general reader, that the 


authors deal first with the fundamental] principles 
of the organisation of freshwater habitats, and 
that the adaptations of the plants and animals 
and the complex interrelationships which deter- 
mine the productivity of the waters are set 
clearly within a sound ecological framework. Its 
lively detail will fascinate all its readers, and the 
breadth of its scope may well surprise those who 


-are unfamiliar with the range of interest of the 


modern biologist. The authors take us down 


' 


uf 


’ they find ‘ difficult to describe . 


to the bottom of Windennecs for example, | 
analysing both the chemistry and the history of - 


mud cores obtained with one of the ingenious 
pieces of apparatus constructed in their 
laboratory, and drawing our attention to the 
disappearance of deposits of pine pollen associa- 
ted with the arrival of Neolithic man, and to 
the appearance of appreciable sewage as the 
romantic influence of the Lake poets made itself 
felt. They discuss,the many technical applica- 
tions of freshwater biology, and here the fisher- 
man will read with particular interest their 
review of the controversial problems of ‘stocking, 
cropping and pollution. 

The value of their discussion 
throughout by their repeated insistence on the 
immense gaps in our knowledge and on the need 
for further work in all of these fields. ‘ The main 
conclusion to be drawn from a comparative 
study of river faunas is that a great deal more 
work must be done’, they observe, while ponds 
. as they . 


‘have not been studied much’, an ironical com- 


mentary on a field of activity so highly esteemed 
by young biologists and their School Certificate 
examiners. It is hardly necessary to add that the 


book is illustrated with the lavishness which we 


have come to expect of this series, and that there 
is a well-chosen selection of photographs of 
characteristic members of the’ flora and fauha. 
Many of the coloured plates are selected to 
illustrate habitats rather than organisms, how- 
ever, and in these both sky and water tend to 


“appear in shades of blue which may prove a 


/ 


trifle startling to field biologists, who are more 


likely to appreciate the depth of experience 


which underlies the authors’ claim that one of 
the advantages of freshwater biology is that a 


‘day’s pond-dipping is not rendered fruitless by 
‘rain! 


Those readers who paar to relate the fresh- 


‘water fauna to the rest of the animal kingdom, 


or at least to that 95 per cent. of it which lacks 


‘a vertebral column, are conveniently provided 


for by the issue of Dr. Buchsbaum’s book, 


‘already well known to zoologists, in a two- - 


\volume ‘ Pelican’ edition. Here, at a fraction of 


‘Its original price, 


is the whole work, with its 
lucid account of the organisation and life. history 
of invertebrate animals, and with its prodigal 
supply of illustrations which, despite some slight 
blurring of texture and modelling in the 


photographs, have lost surprisingly little in their 


reduction. From both of these books there 
emerges the lesson that however unfamiliar the 
invertebrate world may seem, its impact on 
human affairs may be considerable, while Dr. 
Buchsbaum, with commendable detachment, 
gives neat expression to the invertebrate point of 
view with a photograph of a boiled lobster 
which, so the caption informs us, was reduced 
to an empty exoskeleton about half an hour after 
the picture was taken. 


Malay Sayings. By C. C. Brown. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 18s. 


During the last twenty years, the oral literature 


of Malaya has come increasingly to western — 


notice. Sir Richard Winstedt’s Malay, Proverbs 
is a recent case in point while earlier translations 


_of Malay love-songs—although not always very 


happy—had suggested the astonishing reserves 
of poetry latent in this charming people. 


‘Mr. Brown’s Malay Sayings is the latest con- - 


tribution to this cultural stimulation. His 
modestly-stated objective is to provide the 
English resident in Malaya with ways of meeting 
Malay peasants on’ their own ground and he 
reveals the nature of the problem in a quotation 


from Clifford and Swettenham’s dictionary. The 


Malay language, they point out, is like French 
an essentially diplomatic form “of communica- 
tion. It is ‘ admirably-adapted for concealing the 


~ » 


is enhanced. 


-phrase means that he has been ‘ 


- the- deaf rhinoceros’ 
quite unusually pig-headed. Even the British 
administrator charged with punishing the guilty 
_will be well advised to watch his step, for the 


feelings ad ‘peaking! the real. ERS Not 


even in French is it possible to be so polite or 


so rude, with every appearance of exaggerated ; 


courtesy, as in Malay ’. 
Mr. Brown has accordingly assembled. and 
translated the actual Malay phrases for more 


than 1,200 current expressions. The sentences 
are arraneed in terms of their English equiva-. 


lents, and as a- result the student can gain 
immediate access to what might: otherwise be 
baffling aspects of the Malay mind, He will now 
know, for example, that if a Malay Peasant says 
“The kitten has turned into a tiger’, he is not 
referring toa fancied metamorphosis. His real 
meaning ‘is that a certain person has gone up in 


the world. If he says ‘ No sooner is the bird-lime- 


taken up than the night-herons arrive’, the 
sold again oi 
Similarly, to suggest that someone is ‘ playing 
is to imply that he is being 


Malays concerned will expect his decision to be 
‘ the heat of the sun on an open plain’. 

To regard Malay Sayings, however, as merely. 

a phrase book would be seriously to under- 


estimate its importance. Just as Arthur Waley’s 


Uta was ostensibly a simple key to Japanese 
grammar but. actually a subtle introduction to 


_Japanese poetry, Mr. Brown’s collection has the 


further function of opening the door on a whole 
way of fresh, spontaneous living. The. simple 
‘poetic symbols which pervade Malay talk -are 
drawn from the lush vegetation and animal- 


_infested hillsides which comprise their: daily 
_background, and as a result the whole Malay — 


scene comes vividly to life through these forms 


_of village conversation. But even more signifi- 
_cantly, we can gain an insight into Malay atti- 
_tudes and values, their current. assumptions and 
“normal ways of ‘thought. Their admiration for 


girls, for example, is charmingly expressed in 


the phrases ‘ like newly. tinted gold’, ‘like 


polished ivory’ and ‘ wax newly rolled’, while 
their’ amused and tolerant attitude to sexual 
behaviour is seen in phrases such as ‘The 
eyes close in sleep but the pillow stays awake’ 
(an unfaithful spouse), ‘ The coconut has been 
bored by a squirrel’ (defloration), ‘An elephant 
with two mahouts’” (a woman with two lovers) 
and ‘The mortar has gone to look for the 
pestle’ (a forward woman). Other studies may 
conceivably provide the reader with more in- 
formation, but few are likely to convey so admir- 
ably the very feel of Malay life. } 

ins 
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The Blessed Pastures 

By Wilfred Rowland-Childe. 

Lotus Press. 25. —. 
Farewell, Aggie Weston 


By Charles Causley. 


A Distant Star. By Charles Higham. 


Hand and Flower Press. 1s. each- 
Even well-established poets are finding it diffi- 
cult nowadays to interest reputable publishers-in 


. their work, One welcomes, therefore, the adven- 


turous spirit “of. one or two .small firms which 
are issuing, at very reasonable prices, well-pro- — 
duced little books by poets, known and un- 
known, who deserve a public hearing. 


The first in this field was the Lotus Press, . 


which has published a new book by a poet 
whose work, though represented in The Oxford 
Book of Mystical Verse and in the Penguin 
Anthology of Religious Versex has been too long 
out of print. Wilfred Rowland Childe’s work, 
written in unfashionable but praiseworthy — 


-admiration of Rossetti, William Morris, and the 


French Symbélists, has perhaps by its very 
nature—mieditative, spiritual, lyrical—tended to 


-- 
. ‘ — 


' ihe sailor’s life: 


_ time what the human mind was for’, 


be Bey in Banc of tik noisier a 
flamboyant ‘realists of our earnestly ‘ contem- 


oa 


Porary ’ schools. Mr. Childe would be conside ed 1 


“archaic” by ‘most modern poets,. and ‘ sen 
mental’ too. But these attributes, when s 

at their best, as they are in his poetry, 
desirable and worthy ones; and he possesses 
sense of style which is rare. He is a traditiona 
in the finest sense, a craftsman of taste a 
integrity. 

The Blessed Pastures is a book of many lovely 

and neglected things, written by a true 


» who has preferred, in the place of this york 


to build a securer and happier universe Sf his: 
own, which has its own life and its own laws. 
This, surely, ‘is the supreme test of | poetic power, 
the ability to imagine and to construct a new 
‘world from the ruins of the old: — 


- Rising above the vale the wondrous, wales 
of the new Abbey shine, with faith that spurns 
The faithless past; the first faint sunshine fll 

In peace, the great apse burns, __ U 
White as a dream shaped by ‘the holy | mind 
Of one who broods on beauty, like a heart’ 

Of some awakening flower, a vision shrined, / . 

And guarded, set apart. ee, 


Charles Causley is -a), vigorous jnterorened of: 
‘he is direct, but musical, and 
is seen at his best. in ballads like “Nursery 
Rhyme of Innocence. and Experience’. 

_ Though ‘Mr. Higham’s immaturity . is evinea 
in his rather limply elegiac strains, the firmness 
-that at* present is lacking may eventually be 


learnt, as is shown in his translations from’ that 
, master of evocative | precision, Mallarmé. 


The Greeks. By H. D. FL Kitto. 
Pelican. Is. 6d. nes Shaina 


Professor Kitto is the author of a distinguished 
‘book on Greek tragedy which charmed the 


reader by its intimacy with its subject. It had 
something of the quality of an adventure of the 


writer’s mind among the masterpieces he dis- 


-cussed. This personal method is not so successful 
vin the new book, Of course it contains many 


interesting pages and is based on wide know- 
ledge. ‘But there is a_ take-it-or-leave-it, an 
it-is-so-because-I-tell-you quality about the book 
which exposes the reader to all the risks of a 
personally conducted tour under an over- 
enthusiastic guide. 

Professor Kitto’ thesis —-for - his _ sonrauhat 
décousu book has a thesis—is that ‘the Greeks | 
were, in all they did, wonderful; much greater ~ 
statesmen than the Romans and habituated to 
such subtlety of expression that no modern lan- 
guage can translate their terms. In the words of 
his opening sentence, ‘ they shewed for the ae 
= ‘1s 
“dubious formulation: of their achievement is 
_justified by sweeping assertions. ‘ For centuries’ 
(before the Greeks) ‘ millions of people had had. 
experience of life—and what did they do with 
it? Nothing’. 

The necessity of unqualified eulogy involves 
‘our. author in numerous contradictions. Dis- 
cussing Homer he shows | awareness that histori- 
cal’ processes take time to mature. He excuses 
‘Homer for having no systematic theology on the 
ground that “ the very idea of systematic. thought 
ha§ not yet come into existence ’. But on another 
page we are asked to believe that the Greeks, 
when they descended from the northern moun-— 
tains, ‘brought with them the periodic. style of 
composition. ‘The Romans seem to have 
achieved the periodic style by sheer determina- 
tion and courage: the Greeks were born with — 


eit’. Again many Pages are devoted to the 


- superior ‘political wisdom of the Greeks in 
choosing to live in tiny city-states and i in send-— 

_ ing out colonies without founding empires, We | 
read on and find that aihen # Baye it 


otk 


es cseae Welch's last volume 
perhaps to avoid the obituary 
His achievement is_ sufficiently solid 

assessments of | promise unnecessary. 

tween gifts and achievement is in 
ys “unpredictable. — _ Yeats, for 
cs be the greatest. writer in 
| century, yet could he, at any 
x, have-been described as a 
hly < or ey gifted man? A Last Sheaf 
a final earnering. of: ces bis ehieele papers as 


page oe “of a Boe FA eyaiis i Sy 
_ graphical in inspiration, If completed it might 
well: have been one of the really memorable 
novels of. adolescence. Without any apparent 


yin hesitation or effort, the author achieves the per- 


fect transposition of personal experience on to 


beth impersonal plane of fiction. The narrative © 


_ Moves haphazardly, the picture builds itself up 


if by accident; the result is always com- _ 
- pellingly clear. It remains a_ highly. ‘personal _ : 
--picture of Welch’s youth at an art school in 


the suburbs, but it reaches out into all, adolescent 
_y experience. — Gat 
_« There are many eutobineiphical writers Yoday. 
- but. are there any with Welch’s gift of trans- 
Sie osition, of seeing himself as a third person? 
hether he had the novelist’s other gift of 
Sinai ‘someone else seems to me doubtful. He 
had not the moral and emotional intuition of 
a Hey people’s acts and motives which seems to’ 
conspicuous a quality in another new 
writer, Doris Lessing. His exploration of other 
sf _ people’s lives tends to retreat into quaintness, 
to end in echoes of the early stories of Walter 
de la Mare. The ‘stories may make one feel 
: that he . was primarily a novelist, Yet one of 
those here printed, ‘ Memories of a Vanished | 
_ Period’, has a startling glitter and depth. Here 
his ‘search for oddity meets the craziness of a 
day in London during the air raids, and the 
two elements clinch and _ balance, hallucination 
‘meets reality in a precarious yet, perfect poise. _ 
5 This ‘story is one of the real records that will 
ip float down on oceans of submerged print. It is 
ieseege re of the unexpectedness of 
h’s gifts. apa othe be + sige oF = 
: can y be accused o 
“eee that Welch _was incapable of 


ate 


a sense, a post-war social panorama. 
or ‘ ee ee 


hor’s Bers Se of, peice 5 it Meoultt be im- 
proper to > expect any such thing. It is of interest _ 


“New Navels: and Short Stare: 


a Last Sheaf. By Denton Welch. Lehmann. 12s. 6d. ae % 
Christina Claimed. By Giles Romilly. Putnam. 10s. 6d. 
, Whe Brigand. By Giuseppe Berto. Secker and Warburg. 9s. 6d. 
Ever Thine. By Hester Chapyat Lape, 15s. 


the most pacnapet course of all, experiencing 
a muddled idyll at a coast resort, yielding 
absent-mindedly to an impetuous lover, drifting 
away from him, subjected _ to experimental 
‘encounters by good ‘matches’, drifting away 
from them, to be suddenly at last ‘ claimed’ and 


taken in tow by a displaced person, a Polish — 


_ painter whom she self-sacrificingly—and unhap- 
- pily ever after—marries. 
Seurat’s blobs have never ‘been of much use 


“to any other painter; and neither, I suspect, can 
the Jamesian fog or the Meredithian glint be. 
“successfully employed by another writer. I do- 
_not think Giles Romilly’s style is derivative, but - 


“jt seems to me to attempt the effects, by its own 


‘means, of both those masters. The writing is 


perpetually suggesting a seizure of subtleties 
through vagueness. For instance Christina muses 
on her idyllic summer at Merridge: 

_ She was not sure what it was that she under- 
stood, for the act of understanding seemed itself 
to blur her thoughts, which became a sequence 
of images, very calm, still, and full of summer. 
These images serious and gay, overlapped and 
passed behind each other like coloured cards, 
with a sort of imprecise precision, a meaning 
which was also an illusion, as if they were 
‘demonstrating some conjuring-trick of the summer. 


Elaborate settings alternate with vacuum, com- 
plicated situations end in gaps. Christina is pos- 
sessed by her first lover, lives with him daily. 


_ They part. We pursue her cloudy consciousness 


for a whole winter and find in it scarcely a 
random thought of George, who drops out of 
the novelist’s~picture altogether, to be retrieved, 
as awkwardly as a napkin from under the table, 
later. George is altogether a doubtful figure. Is 
he an author’s abstraction, autobiographical ? 
There is a distinct gap between his mental status 
and the naive reactions with which the author 
rather wilfully endows him. George is one of a 


-number of characters who are elaborately evoked 


and who fail quite to answer the summons. 
Notably there is Tante Mélanie, a familiar type 
of dragon who, the moment she takes the stage, 
ceases to exist. On the other hand, Christina’s 
mother, whose old.age is a sudden, fortuitous 
encounter with the emptiness, of herself and her 
world, Seems to exist in a more solid dimension 
than Christina herself. The pattern of the novel 
as a whole i is -a distribution of partly withdrawn 
emphases and gives the effect of a drawing too 
much rubbed. But however much one questions 
what the author does, what he is af remains a 
matter of continual interest. Having made a 
display of all his timitations, he should have little 
difficulty in finding their strength. 

The Brigand is a simple, straightforward tale 
of a not unfamiliar kind, the tale of an Italian 
soldier returned from service in Africa, hardened 
by experience, embittered perhaps, but with a 


- will to improve his lot in his Calabrian village, 


and with it the lot of the people who have 
endured poverty for generations as if it were an 
inescapable tradition. Michele quarrels with a 
local rich man, who is later shot. Rather too 
inevitably, Michele is arrested and found guilty. 


_ He escapes from prison, serves with the partisans 


avoiding all 


tion is the character of the Greeks °, 


in the liberation of ote Italy, and returns to 


his village reinstated. But he organises one of , 


the peasant occupations of an idle estate; the 
land-owners have him arrested on the old charge; 
he escapes again, and turns brigand after the old 
Calabrian pattern. The narrator is a boy who 
hero-worships and hates Michele by turns, whose 
sister runs away with the brigand and is involved 
in his inevitably violent end. The story is told 
with simplicity and tension. It is often touching, 
but I do not think it attains the tragic meaning 


that was intended, largely because Michele is 
drawn to a too elementary pattern. He, is there. 


to illustrate an issue. He never really emerges: as 
an individual from his aura of bitterness, idealism 
and brigandage. The background too has a some- 
what hasty and elementary quality, compared 
with the incisiveness. of some other Italian 
writers. Even Silone, warped as he may be, can 
carry more complexity than this. The most 
memorable episode in the book, the account of 
a peasant seizure of land, stands outside the 
narrative. Its view of the peasants, the indolence 
of whose resignation ‘had grown upon them 
through centuries of slavery and seemed to 
attend them even in revolt’, has the knowledge 


and conviction which is always missing dee the. 


observer’s report. 

Ever Thine is what is commonly called a niet 
on the grand scale. I should say it is of terrifying 
proportions. It seems to be an attempt to repro- 
duce the drama, the panorama and the detail of 
a Victorian three-decker. Unfortunately, in 
the vices of her , well-known 
exemplars, Miss Chapman seems to have nar- 
rowly escaped most of the virtues as well. The 
setting is an Edwardian preparatory school. 
Victoire, the presiding figure, is a femme terrible. 
The type is frequent in fiction and drama today, 


and seems to be an established successor to the ~ 
femme fatale of earlier days. Victoire dominates 


her husband, runs his school, and adopts a 
nephew and niece, whom the pressure of her 
will eventually and. respectively reduces to 
suicide and a convent. A simple plot, upho!stered 
to bursting point: with all the daily detail of 
school routine and staff room commonplace. 
Dullness and boredom are essential material to 


“the novelist, but only if they sting him into 


some form of resentment and brilliance. In the 
present case they seem to inspire the author with 


-an inexhaustible nostalgia. All might yet have 


been comparatively well, had it not been for the 
choice of narrator, who is a rejected adorer of 
Victoire and a master at the school. To come 
the heavy male, for six hundred pages, is a feat 
which surely no lady novelist should permit 


herself. And Victoire, seen through the eyes of 


love, fascinations and bewilderment, never 
enchains or bewilders. Yet pains and skill and 
thoroughness are evident on every page. Ever 
Thine has for me the alarming quality of a scale 
model of a liner made entirely of matchsticks, or 
a reproduction of the Taj Mahal in white soap. 
It is a work of extraordinary fidelity, but what 
the object of its fidelity might be I could not 
guess, 
Davip PAu. 


izzles him for he has the clue. ‘ The real 


. 


rat 
aa) 


* his goose the affection he can- 


‘to praise something which has 


“atrocious puns and very bad 
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- CRITIC ON THE HEARTH > 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent critics, i i oe 


TELEVISION 


“Positively Worth Seeing ’ 


CERTAINLY IT IS a great pleasure to speak ill of 
an entertainment that one has not enjoyed. Such 


was—and probably still is—the opinion of that 
acerb French critic, Paul Léautaud, who lavishes. 


on his thirty-eight cats, his 
twenty-two dogs, his goat, and - 


not feel for the human race, 
or its achievement: in the 
theatre. But, adds M. Léautaud, 
it is equally a great pleasure 


given one delight. I feel the 
same way myself; and it is 
with a bounding heart that I 
record the fact that the Music- 
Hall programme from the 
Bournyille. Theatre, Birming- 
ham, last Saturday evening— 
the first Music-Hall pro- 
gramme produced in the 
Midlands—was an enormous 
improvement on anything of 
its kind I ‘have yet seen on 
television. It was positively 
worth seeing, and listening to. 

What was the secret of its 
merit? ‘There. was nothing 
especially clever about its pre- 
sentation. Indeed, the com- 
pére, though ‘he had an agree- 
able confidence, was on the 
whole dull. Now and again he 
was pleasantly interrupted by 
Ben Warriss, who made some 


jokes with an unabashed recognition of their 
weakness that to a large extent redeemed-them: 


-but there was nothing here to put a stamp of 


individuality on the programme. The various 
turns were embedded in the usual bevy of danc- 


ing girls, who were neither better nor worse’ 


than usual; and the Birmingham audience 
showed none of that restraint and sense of pro- 


_*The Passing Show’: 


Santon which we have long eased to IES 
from the television audiences of the south. The 
mere appearance of some comparatively un- 


_ known personage provoked from it frenzies of 


applause that Irving at the height of his fame 


would have thought excessive, and which might | 
surprise even “Mr. Danny. Kaye. By Nero oe 


‘The Salzburg Marionettes’ in a scene from ‘ The Life of Mozart *, televised on May 25 _— the 


selection, by the careful balancing and contrast 


of separate acts, by the creation of a dominant 
atmosphere, it is possible to raise a programme 
to a standard higher than that of its individual 


turns. But this was not done ‘here. We have not 
discovered in Mr. Richard Afton, who directed 
the show, a producer of genius whose achieve- 
ment is independent of the materials at his 


tena He i is ere one of those who can roll 
a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. On the other 
hand, he does not make a sow’s ear out of a 
silk purse. And that, certainly, is something. 
This, as I have said, was the first Music-Hall . 
programme to be teevised from the Midlands, 
and IT SEneee that more ~money> was” spent” on 
it than is customary. ‘ Any-_ 
_ way, the artists appearing in 
~ it were of distinctly more per- 
- ceptible talent than we usually - 
have the chance of seeing on- 
our screens. Miss Betty river 
is perhaps only an imitation of — 
Gracie Fields; but the imita- 
“tion is quite good. Dancing i in 
television is nearly always dis- 
appointing; it becomes a mere 
flurry of skirts, and the figures 
move too quickly for the 
camera. But Mr. Rey Over- 
' bury’s unambitious steps to’ 
the music of ‘The Third 
Man’ were not without | 
quality. Perfect timing in the 
speech of an actor causes each | 
word he speaks to set up in, 
the hearer a slight emotional — 
inharmony which makes one 
wait eagerly for the next for” 
its resolution: each tap of Mr, 
-Overbury’s foot had a similar 
effect. Mr. Norman Eyvans,. 
with his huge body, his slow, 
Northern speech, his cloth 
cap, and engaging simplicity, 
is a.music-hall comedian in 
great tradition. His 
humour, as when. he, with 
cowardly gallantry, tries to forgo his turn in the 
dentist’s waiting-room, rises out of character, 
situation, and observation. It is not a matter,of 
gags and wisecracks. And Les Compagnons de la 
Chanson can, in their songs, not always advised- 
ly translated into English, set all the church 
bells of France ringing in gaiety or sadness. 
If Les Compagnons de la Chanson are stirring 


scene from ‘The Years of Change’ (1910-1920), the 


second part of a paeite of fifty years of show business, Stella Moray and: 
ladies of the chorus in ‘ How do you do, Miss Regimes Paine ‘ 


* “0 - - 


Tony Quinn as J oxer ’” Daly, uid the ee i linea to » cian Kelly: as 
* Captain’ Jack Boyle; and Shela Ward as Juno Boyle, in the a be 4 
of “Juno and the Gaia 


“0 ™ 


s of votes for his party. 


emotional tension, a feeling 
ing, a dawn of a new hope 
’ yhose ‘poignancy is the greater 


have ‘seen ithe end of = for ever. 


Ot maintain, | however, that ‘my. attention 
occasionally flag. Sean_ -O’Casey’s ‘ Juno: 
the Paycock” » in a smooth production, very 
ow well spoken, retained its rich poetry. of the poor. 
_ seen ‘Hassan’ just previously; and it 
to me the streets of Dublin were more 
a ‘the road to ‘Samarkand. - 

ri 38 or _ Harowp Hopson 


Ka 


BROADCAST DRAMA - 


eae Saea 


arth $3 “Many Waters 


ae “Comus’ Saari ears. like’ a blessing 
x from the air. So it did—or some of the time. 


™ 


Only a a few bricks fell with it. ‘ Enter Commus’, 
id the narrator obligingly at one point and 
though he corrected himself at once, poor ‘chap, 
> idea that this was an affair of sweet 
~Jacobeans and strange phantoms discoursing in 
a grove was abruptly replaced by a mental 
Beene, of anxious Script-reading -; in a stuffy: 

Manat of the speaking was, as a matter of 
Stier uncommonly good; Derek Hart as the 
Elder Brother, Alan Wheatley, Marius Goring, 
Diana Maddox and Denise Bryer felt the rhythm 


gee Se 
its’ hutacieed Getting: 


separate in themselves, were © 


s Constance Cianatite a sim- — 
Maid, and Mr. Felix Felton,— 
‘terrible, yet with a. comprehending — 
excellent Archbishop of Rheims. I- a matinée on Wednesday of quintessential sub- 


if) 10 
Hg [ta 
el Gor! Neeogeh 4 that strange 


vont) ner Hep eppe: 

EE of Villiers de L’Isle Adam, the tragedy 
rf One is never likely to see it per-- 
ay in Min formed and only the very diligent could pos- 


ae ae * Axél?, 


“sibly get through it in print; so a potted 
version was welcome. Just an accident perhaps 
that some composer of genius ‘did not fasten 
upon it and, preserving it in music, make its 


characters as familiar to us as raging bores - 


of the opera house. All things considered, 
Veronica Turleigh and Paul Scofield extracted 


a good deal of juice. ‘This was one of the curiosi- 


ties which the Third Programme hands out in 
generous measure. 


I have missed sotne crucial episodes in the . 


soap opera family sagas. But I made up for it, 
punishing ‘myself cruelly with ‘Easy Money’, 


-urbanity, in which a repellent family was heard 
(and at “what unbelievable length of nasty 
wrangling! ) reacting unpleasantly to the news 
that they had, then hadn’t, then had again, won 
-a lot of money from a football ‘pool. I ‘think 
this affected me adversely when I at last tried 
to catch up with the Dales by listening to our 


_ Old friend Synopsis. My reactions reminded me 


-of Samuel Butler’s story of Fuseli who was 
_ travelling in a coach when a gentleman ‘sitting 
opposite said, ‘Mr. Fuseli, I believe you are a 


celebrated painter. It may interest you to know - 


that ‘my daughter paints upon velvet’. In the 


greatest agitation Fuseli rose, crying ~ ‘Let me i 


get out! Let me get out!’ 

The smuggling piece on Saturday night was 
sound enough. The new Guthrie production, 
“The Fire on the Snow’, merits more space 
than I can give it this week” 

PHILIP GEeaWALKaCE 


- Age 


me SPOKEN WORD 


~The Artless Critic 


_ THE RADIO CRITIC, or anyhow this one, is seized 
every now and then with the mad impulse, which 


» of the verse and the beauty of the diction. A he quickly suppresses, to turn a stone-deaf ear 


tiny” ‘fluff’ ought not to matter now and again. 


But it only shows what an- exacerbated and — 


tural aural sensitivity one brings to radio, _ 


‘quite unlike the tolerant ear which listens in 


a theatre (hence, all those furious letters about 


Jady announcers, etc., etc.), Speech in fact is 


listened to through a microphone with the 
_ hypercritical attention one- usually reserves for of rebellion are confined, I imagine, to the critic 


“Bh, hate 


chamber music or Festival Hall concerts, where 
a mild lapse of intonation, Jet alone a wrong 
Te cag to wreck the: “perform-_ 


ae lesson to be ane froti this Miltoriic 
> e should I daresay have been present 
iy mind during ‘The Knights of the 
md “Table *. The truth is, the combination 
names of Cocteau and Auden probably 
s altogether inimical to easy enjoy- 

cc. As in so many eau 
“fun was the initial destruction — 
-of the nineteenth-century ‘romantic conception 
the legend in order to ‘substitute for it a 

t - Cocteau conception—the usual 
Sy half-tragic, classical drama in the 


rs ‘way of addressing himself 

subject. ‘I have no doubt 
a screen where we might 
given by the words 
the effect would have 


. Here, it-all too often’ 
surely what was in- 
21 mething 


ous to ) modern dress for 
: sa is We 


vice versa which is this amus- - 


to those obstinate and necessary questionings— 
‘For what sort of listener is this programme 
intended?’ ‘Is it good of its kind? "—which 
_ will often turn what he privately regards as a 
pig’s ear into a silk, or at least a nylon, purse, 


and to be for one glorious week his own intoler- 
ant, pigheaded, cantankerous self. Such moments 


-of that sprawling and intractable product ‘ 
Spoken Word’. My more fortunate colleagues 
on this page are each concerned exclusively with 


- an art, with a form of entertainment; but I, like © 


Juvenal before me, have to cope with the whole 
farrago of man’s activity, and much of it, 
between ourselves, is-pretty dull stuff. Of course 
art of a sort comes into its presentation. There 


is a sense—a far-fetched one—in which a dis-~ 


cussion on the relative merits of compost and 
chemical manures or a chat on sewerage may be 
termed a work of art, because the discriminating 
ear finds some entertainment in the shapeliness, 
clarity of expression, wit and\so on with which 
these practical matters are presented to us, but 
(let us be honest) the object of such. broadcasts 
is to pump information into us, and information, 
as often as not, has much in common with suet 
_ pudding. 

Consider, foe instance, last week’s ‘ Taking 
Stock’. The subject ‘ Empire to Commonwealth’ 
_was discussed by five experts. One of them, 
Heather Harvey, till recently Commonwealth 
Research Secretary to the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, acted as chairman; the 
other four were experts on Canada, Australia 
and New Zealand, India and South-East Asia, 
and South Africa, and they discussed the atti- 


. 
4 ' 


tudes” eis? Fantatiori | of these countries to 


The 


British Commonwealth and their possible 


 Diatilae ‘Now, were I to forget for a mad © : 
at I am a critic, I would confess that 


moment 
although I have a high regard for the Common- 


. wealth I am constitutionally incapable of the 


smallest interest in the details of this discussion 


and that every ten minutes or so I threw A 


_agonised glances at the clock. 
It is not, however,” my business to exhibit my 


Private weaknesses in public print, but to record | 


that this was a well conducted and valuable 
discussion, that Heather Harvey controlled it 
with such skill that no red herring dared to 


raise its head, that all the speakers expressed — 


themselves clearly and vigorously, and that 
agreements, disagreements and conclusions were 
admirably. summarised by the chairman. In 
shoft, it was one of the best of this useful series. 

The word series recalls another preoccupation 
of my department. Programmes such as ‘ Taking 
Stock’, ‘The Critics’, ‘ Any Questions? *, and 
“We Beg to Differ’ seem to put me in the Posi- 
tion of an inspector whose duty it is to look in 
at unexpected moments, make notes, and write 
a report. In those series in which the team is 
constantly changing my report obviously con- 
cerns only a single programme, but when the 
team remains the same my position inevitably 
becomes more delicate. Seven weeks ago, for 
instance, I looked in on the new ‘We Beg to 


Differ ’ and gave it a bad mark. Consequently 


it seemed to me only fair to give it time to find 
‘its feet and establish its style before paying 


» another visit. I did so last week and I wish I 


could say I enjoyed myself, but, alas, I could 
detect no improvement yet. What j is wrong with 
this team is that they talk too much and say 
too little and are far too ‘apt to laugh when 


_ I am not amused. Now, if there’s going to be 


laughter, I must insist on my own right as 
listener to start it. 


MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


“BROADCAST MUSIC 


Half a Loaf 


A COLLEAGUE, WHOSE OPINION on such matters 
I most respect, described- rhe recent first per- 
formance of ‘Fidelio’ at Covent Garden as 

‘ramshackle’, and made no exception in his 
strictures even for Mme. Flagstad’s Leonora, By 
Monday of last week, when the whole of the first 
act was broadcast in the Home Service, the com- 


pany and especially the prima donna had 


evidently pulled themselves together. The per- 
formance, if not at all points- Palladian, was 
certainly not to be dismissed with the contempt 
due to jerry-building, and Mme. Flagstad con- 
tinued to convey to us the nobility and anguish 
of the heroine, though without indeed informing 
the great dramatic moments with the maximum 
of excitement. It was a serene and lovely per- 
formance, which grew in stature in the second 
act. For that reason and because it meant that 
listeners did not hear Julius Patzak’s moving 
and dramatic performance as Florestan, it was 
a misfortune that programme-time could not be 
found for the whole work. 

Among the other singers Elisabeth Schwarz- 
-kopf’s Marzellina stood out as a well-sung and 
completely realised character. The rest were no 
more than more or less adequate singers of their 


“music. What really was ramshackle was the use 


of two languages, the two sopranos and tenor 
singing ia German but speaking in English, while 
the rest used English throughout, Now there is 
much to be said for opera.in the vernacular 
(provided the singers can make their words 
audible, which few of those-at Covent Garden 
do); and there is, in my opinion, still more to 
be said on musical grounds for opera in the 


ak 


original language, But there is nothing whatever 


to be said in fayour of bilingual opera, which is 
unintelligible to those who don’t know what it is 
about, and ridiculous to those who do. If singers 
with a command of English cannot be found 
for the principal characters, it would surely be 


‘more satisfactory to give the whole performance 


in German. 


At the Royal Festival Hall the great procession - 


of British Orchestras continues. Last week York- 


_ shire, whose orchestra was not heard on the air, ~ 


was followed by Manchester, in whose famous 
Hallé Orchestra the now equally famous acoustics 


almost met their match. For this orchestra . 


Delius and the Song of Zarathustra 


By” NORMAN SUCKLING 


‘Requiem’ for instance, a real pianissimo, a 
mere thread of sound barely above silence. The 


hall still remains unkind to string tone, as was 


evident in the Adagio and Fugue by Mozart, in 
which the clearly woven threads of counterpoint 
had ‘no overall glamour. 

This work was one of Mozatr’s intellectual 
exercises, and Vaughan Williams’ Fourth Sym- 
phony, which preceded it, was the outcome of 
a somewhat similar intellectual research. It is 
the most ‘ learned’ of its composer’s symphonies, 


aaded euenee ery tae Sir John Barbirolli 7 


managed to achieve, at the beginning of Verdi’s sublime polyphony of the Sixth Syphon. 'B 


_ like Mozart’s Fugue in C minor, the Symphon 


the Sixth? In a performance as lucid as this,¢its 


and from its solution of modern spe eget 


is also great music in its own right. For soi 
reason—perhaps the composer’s expressed dis- 
like of it—it has not been as often played as its 
successors. It is not, perhaps, as ‘ comfortable 
in what it says as the Fifth—but then what o 


strength and logic were everywhere impressive, 
and one’ would be ‘hard put to it to say what in 
the composer’s works is more beautiful than the 
slow movement. er 
Dyneey Hussey - a 


, 


‘A Mass of Life’ will be broadcast at 8.0 p.m. on thatsday. June 7 (Third) 


IETZSCHE’S Zarathustra, that some- 

what frantic work, will live if, for no 

other reason than that it inspired 

‘™% Delius’ ‘ Mass of Life’; and this will 

not be the only time in history that a musical 
creation has proved artistically superior to the 
book that called it forth. Not that Delius him- 
self seems to have been altogether aware how, 
or on what grounds, he had surpassed Nietzsche. 
We are in a better position to judge this than he 


was, if only because of the passage of time— 


and also because the circumstances of Delius’ 
apprenticeship to life and art made him more 
enthusiastic in his welcome to Nietzsche than 
we have any reason to be. To anyone brought 
up in the constrictive moral atmosphere of mid- 
Victorianism, Nietzsche must have come as a 
revelation—attended moreover with the specific 
danger of all revelations, that of being accepted 
too inclusively and uncritically. Delius did, I 


think, tend in a philosophic sense to accept him 


so; but in another way the peculiar sensibilities 


_ of the musician acted as a salutary counter- 


influence to the excesses of the poet. There lay 
in any case on Delius’ generation a religious 
incubus, which consisted in supposing that there 
was some moral value to be found in self- 
frustration; and it is not the least of the great 
qualities of his ‘ Mass of Life’ that it, expresses 
supremely the liberation from this incubus, so 
necessary before we could return with freedom 
to anything properly worth calling religion. 
The faults of Nietzsche’s poem are obvious 
enough to us now: the quasi-epic language of 
a ‘ Wardour Street’ cast (which Nietzsche as an 
aphorist was elsewhere perfectly able to avoid), 
the would-be profundity which is so often no 
more than mistiness and. mystification—e.g. the 


strings of apostrophising exclamations and inter- 


rogatives, some of which make an unwelcome 
appearance in Delius’ own text—and the con- 
stantly raised voice, not unrelated to the piled- 
up superlatives so wearisome in Wagner. But a 
great deal of the facile criticism of Nietzsche, so 


familiar to us now, is both*unjust and uncom= 


prehending: for instance, the attempt to treat 
him as a warning modern example of hubris. 
There is in fact nothing any more arrogant or 
megalomaniac in his idea of the ‘superman’ 
than in the Christian idea of the ‘ regenerate 
man’; anything that really weakens the case for 


the one is equally applicable to the other. The 


difference between them lies mainly in the fact 
that Nietzsche was singing the praise of a 
different complex of human qualities; but not 
necessarily any less admirable qualities. The 
reader should perhaps be reminded that the 
caricatured- version of Nietzsche, made by the 
Germans of the new Empire, no more fairly 


represents him than the monasticism of the 


Dark Ages or the excesses of Calvinist puritan- 
ism are typical of Christianity. His lyrical praise 
of struggle is in itself no more and no less apt 
to pervert humanity than the ideal of the 
“Christian soldier’ or, more generally, the com- 
mon conception of life as a battle. 

But in any case this side of Nietzsche is pre- 
cisely the one entering least into Delius’ musical 
equivalent of him, for it is a music concerned 
rather with fulfilment than with striving. (It is 
noteworthy that in a more recent day Vaughan 
Williams has also found fit to eliminate from the 


Pilgrim’s Progress most of its fighting atmo- - 


sphere in order to relate it more surely to the 
essentials of an artistic outlook on life.) The 
Cromwellian Puritan served a different, though 
mo more admirable a God than Nietzsche’ S 
‘blond beast’; 
adequate to ‘ faith’ than the other to ‘life’, neither 
is a convincing herald of the best that we can 
draw from our experience, because both have 
proposed for general application the attitude of 
an imperfectly balanced mind. The ecstatics of 
‘€lection ’, whether to life on earth or beyond it, 
are no more conducive to human dignity than 
‘those. of alcoholism: 

And it is here that Delius appears as the inter- 


but while the one is not any more © 


fact aut ina olga sense it can be no more 
than momentary. 

For in Delius there is auauccnl a truth which > 
Nietzsche always rather left to be inferred: that 
the lovely and admirable things of life are a 
renewal, not a progress; that for any generation 
of men they will be overwhelmed in the oblivion 
that overtakes all things, but are precious none 
the less. The ‘ Requiem’ ends with the promise 
of another springtime, but Delius knew—none 
better—that the bleak comfort thus offered to 
men in their dissolution is the only comfort — 
available to humanity. Unfavourable critics have 
written of Delius that he had a ‘ death-tending 
sensibility ’. They have gone nearer to the heart 
of the matter than they knew. His conscious- 
ness of death provides the key to most of what 
gives a meaning to life—for the very reason that 
it dispensed him from any need to preoccupy 
himself with the outcome of life in a future 
either side of the grave. We had already learned 
from ‘Tristan’ that the surest fulfilment of 
love was in death; now there is presented to us 
a work in which the same is said, more or less, 
with regard to life itself. And in terms of a 
musical affinity; for Delius—as also Strauss—has 


- couched his Night Song in the same tonality of - 


_preter—a little in spite of himself—of what was‘ B major consecrated by the Liebestod, and. the~ 


~ “more valuable in the message of Nietzsche. 
Where the poet tended unfortunately to praise 
‘Dionysiac’ intoxication as a desirable state in 
itself, the musician gives us a rhapsody which 
has not taken leave of lucidity; where Nietzsche 
went out of his way to glorify ‘life’ as such, 
Delius (whether or no he believed himself to be 


accepting Nietzsche’s philosophy) was musically ‘ 


more aware of what in life was most worth 
glorifying. - His outlook was, paradoxically 
enough, the more sober of the two; neither in 
the ‘ Mass of Life’ nor in the ‘ Requiem’ (which 
ought to be performed as a kind of complement 
to it) is he dazzled by his own rapture: ‘I 
honour the man who can love life, yet without 
base_fear can die’. His Dance Songs are tinged 
always with the poignant regrets of one who is 
“looking his last on all things lovely every hour ’. 
How different from the wild efforts of Strauss 
to produce music whose dancers shall appear, in 
Nietzsche’s slightly comic phrase, to stand on 
their heads—efforts which-in the upshot can do 
no more than present the dance of the higher 
mortals in terms of the Viennese waltz.’-The 
“Mass of Life’ is full of moments recalling— 
or announcing—those supreme peaks of Delius’ 
contemplative manner, 
climaxes of the Violin Concerto or the ‘ Song of 
the High Hills’, where he seems to be savouring 


the beauties of his experience before they Pass’ 


for ever, and to be celebrating that which is 
all the better a prefiguration of seeyee for the- 


the most 


‘such as the hushed: 


key combines with the identical symbolism of the: s 
Night to convey a similar message. =~ 

In this Mass of Life the finest passages seem: 
concerned rather with death—not really a con- 
tradiction, since, as Valéry said, death is one of” 
characteristic properties of life. 
Zarathustra sings of his ‘ great conquest’ and 
“the Crown of the Laughing One’, but they 
have nothing to do with survival either in this 


_life or in a life to come—only with moments of 


fulfilment, which some have known before us 
and whose renewal we may predict with a sure 
recognition, in others who in their turn may for 
a time hold off the final frustration. ‘O break, 


_ heart! ’ sings Zarathustra at these moments of 


greatest fulfilment, ‘is it not folly still to be 
living?’ And the Eternity celebrated _ ‘in the 
closing section of Delius’ work is the only true 
eternity—that which depends neither on ‘sur- 
vival nor on evolution, and whose prefiguration 
is the moment, not the continuity. 


With the second volume of their Historical Antho-. 
logy of Music (Oxford, 50s.) Professor Archibald 
Davison and Dry Willi Apel have completed their 
‘invaluable history of music in examples from the 
earliest times to the age of the Viennese classics, 
The new_volume contains 129 complete composi- 
tions, or very substantial excerpts, by composers 
ranging in date from Monteverdi and Frescobaldi — 
to Bach’s sons and Dittersdorf, with annotations, — 
references to igh i records, and pine 
of vocal texts. — 


oo ie THE brilliant Summer Nueabee of GO, now- on sale provides good reading 


= 


in good measure for everyone. Within: its ‘‘olourtal covers the contents, 


Ta Se illustrated, include: 


’ 


Na Sitwell ‘on Grime : bois, To: the Caicn by Car by The Duke 


an or d Ruther, rfors 7: by S P. ‘ea iy . _ of Richmond and Gordon 
ieee Cphmkea 2 bree Worlds in Ceylon by Alec Waugh 


Films by Dilys Powell 


Rex Whistler's Last REIEENS: 
Walter de la Mare on eae Fan 


. 


‘The Telephone and I by James Ve ere : 


Brirain’ Wild Life by Maurice Wiggin ? ve ' 
a Gal Tolling: Art Plaic by : _ Music on Records by The Earl of Harewood 


C. yee & unnicliffe, ARA. Bs ee x, i . Continental Ballet by Deryck Lynham 


ieee Sd in Copenhagen by New Short Crime Novel by Raymond Chandler 


gee Mortimer, <— 7 te British Spas: A Special Survey 
| ‘Cookery by Nell Heaton 


Fashion and Beauty cdited by 
Ghislaine Alexander 
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THE TRAVEL AND LEISURE MAGAZINE 
In association with The Sunday Times 


~ Summer Number (June/July) 
now on sale everywhere 3s. 6d. 


ape i A any difficulty, write to GO Subscription Service, Kemsley House, 
Giese shi W.Cl, enclosing 4/- for each issue (incl. postage), or 24/- 
_ for a year’s subscription (6 issues) 


i. comtains this FREE §2-PAGE GUIDE TO LONDON 


Mtoe to ings London—and Merk o too—will want this comprehensive and pens 90 dg guide 
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Capital Security 


diese Church of England 
Building Society now invites 
investments up to the maximum 
holding of £5,000. The Society’s 
fully-paid Shares, issued at £25 
each, are not subject to Stock 
Market fluctuations ;. they are 
withdrawable on agreed notice 
being given. 

Share interest at the rate of 24% 
per annum is received by the 
investor half-yearly on 31st May 
and 30th November ; the Income 
Tax on the interest is paid by the 
Society. Interest is calculated 
from the date of the investment 
up to the date of withdrawal. 
The Society’s substantial assets 
consist of First Mortgages secured 


ASSETS EXCEED £6,500,000 


upon carefully valued properties 


situated in selected districts in~ 


many parts of the country. This 
** spread-over ” of mortgages en- 
hances the already solid security 
enjoyed by our Investing 
Members. 


Since its incorporation in 1882 


this old-established Society has 
never failed to pay the agreed rates 
of interest at the agreed times, 
and in spite of wars and crises 
its stability has remained un- 
shaken. As a medium for the 
non - speculative investor, who 
seeks, above all, security of 
capital, yet desires a reasonable, 
steady return, it is today an 
excellent proposition. 


se RESERVES £330,000 


OPEN ACCOUNTS 16,000 


A copy of @#he latest balance sheet, together with an explanatory 
booklet may be obtained from the. Secretary. 


wtidel is OF ‘ENGLAND BUILDING SOCIETY 


Investment Dept. B.7 


6/7 NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, 


Cool, 
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CARRERAS — 
\ 


CRAVEN EMPIRE 


TOBACCO GIVES. LONG 
~ LASTING SATISFACTION 


long lasting  satis- 
faction enjoyed with every 
pipeful of Craven Empire 
_ is the reward of blending 
‘ balance that makes these 
two tobaccos ever popular. 


'M FULL 
OF IT. 


Craven Empire De Luxe Mixture 4/2 and 
Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/3 an oz. 


150 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR QUALITY 


E.C.4 


U 


ae London Be he Festival 


p 


fe so, we invite es to visit 


“No visitor to London should miss the opportunity of seeing our 

_ showrooms. There you can find examples. of fine craftsmanship 
in the best, British tradition—hand-made pottery, sem shoe 
fabrics, eee glass and furniture. 


Heal’s Restaurant is open for morning coffee, lunch and tea. 
: ; ’ 


196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.1, 
TELEGRAMS - FOURPOSTER, RATH, LONDON 


HEAL & SON LTD., 
TELEPHONE: MUSEUM 1666 
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‘Fhe wedding bells will peal at the far side of the 
ft, world. What better way of offering your felicitations ~~ 
p than by cable ? The cable service is always there, - 
ready to wing a welcome message reaffirming the 
. ties of family and friendship though you be half the 
world apart. And it costs so little .. . five shillings 
will send a short social message to anywhere in the / 
Commonwealth. Hand it in at any Cable & Wireless _ 
' or Postal Telegraph office or phone 2 os ’ ‘ 


s 


and costs so little 


SERVICES 


CABLE AND WIRELESS 


y how well or how 


per and paint and ‘turps ae inaseed oh 
aper and so on. Clear the room of all 
as” far as possible. I always wash the ~ 
r clean water and an old distemper 


ll the old distemper off. 
probably has to be washed with 
sag has to be very careful to 


washed the walls, see that any cracks 


. ~ and hale are filled with paste filler, When the 
i filler has dried, ssand-paper it flush with the wall. 


_ Mix the distemper slowly to make sure that — 


all the lumps are dissolved; some professionals 
put it over a gas stove and warm it very gently. 

: It is a good idea to mix some petrifying liquid 
as 


1 the distemper to give it a better and more 
ing finish. If you do add a petrifying liquid 


you will find that very little water is required — 


for mixing, but it is very difficult to say the 


exact thickness to which you should mix the oy 


iy Mgietentper. We found ,that two thinner coats 
_are usually much more ‘effective than one thick 
one, especially when you are covering a surface 
__ of a different colour. With rough stippled plaster 


, Walls it is almost impossible to do it with-any- 


thing but:a very thin mixture, and here an old 
b garabbly brush is*invaluable. ; 

We have found that it is fence to shut all 
- ‘windows before beginning distempering so that 
a draught will not dry the distemper too quickly 

and.cause hard lines: — 5 
a When if am distempering ceilings vi! dip the” 


“common with all 


A greasy : 


” bith in a mere hale inch to avoid splashing. 


_ And I find that a rag wound round the hand 
helps to keep the handle of the brush dry and 


the distemper from running down hand and 
arm, which is most unpleasant. I work from 


‘side to side on the ceiling so that the edges are ~ 


not allowed. time to dry, and work the brush in 
all directions, and I don’t attempt to finish off 
in any one way. When doing the walls I begin 
‘at the window and work away from the light, 
and above all, I wipe off all splashes from the 


floor and paintwork while they are still wet; 


it ‘saves hours of time later on. 
; Dora Bass 


PANCAKE SOUF FLE 


Pancake Soufflé is several pancakes on top of. 


“one another, each sprinkled with sugar and 
grated almonds. For four people take: 

1 oz. of margarine — 

14 oz. of plain flour. 

4 pint of milk 

1 egg 

1 oz. of sugar : 
For the top of the pancakes you need: 

1 oz. of icing sugar 

1 oz. of grated almonds 


Melt the margarine in a saucepan. Remove it 
from the stove. Add the flour and stir well. 
Add the milk and stir again. Return it to, the 
stove, stirring all the time until the mixture 
has thickened. Take off the heat. While still hot 
add the yolk of the egg. Stir until the mixture 
is quite smooth. Set aside to cool. Now whisk 
‘the white of the egg, and add the sugar. Whisk 
again until quite stiff. Add this to the mixture, 


stirring it in very lightly. Get the frying pan 


very hot and nicely greased. This mixture is 


" enough ‘for one into the hot Date and fry it on 


— 


sufficient for four or five pancakes, so pour only 


one side only. ° Slide ‘is on to a shallow fire- 
proof dish, placing the fried side downwards. 
Sprinkle the top with a little of the sugar and 
grated almonds mixed together. Add the next 


_ pancake, again fried side down. Sprinkle again 


with sugar and almonds: and so on, until all 


the mixture is used. Finally sprinkle the top — 


pancake with almonds and sugar. 
Place the dish in a hot oven for twenty to 


twenty-five minutes, When ready your soufflé . 


should be twice its original height. It should be 
eaten the moment it is ready. 

By the way, I always keep a pod of vanilla 
in the jar with my icing sugar as it Zives it 
such a delicate taste. 

ELIZABETH DE BIRO 


Some of Our Contributors 
J. B. McGegacny (page 859): associate editor of 
the Toronto Globe and Mail 
JoHN MASON BROWN (page 861): associate 
editor and dramatic critic of The Saturday 
Review of Literature; author of Broadway in 
Review, The Art of Playgoing, U pstage—T he 
, American Theatre in Performance, etc. 


RONALD GOULD (page 862): General Secretary 
ef the National Union of Teachers; has 
recently returned from a visit to Soviet Russia 

as member of N.U.T. delegation; President, 
~N.U-T., 1943-44; Headmaster of Welton 
County School, 1941-46 


MICHAEL LINDSAy (page 867): Senior Research 
Fellow, Australian National University Re- 
search School of Pacific Studies; author of 
New China; Three Views (with A. B. van der 
Sprenkel and Robert Guillain) 


A. G. LEHMANN (page 869): Lecturer in the 
Department of French Studies, Manchester 
University, author of The Symbolist Aesthetic 
in France, 1885-1895 


- Crossword No. 1, 100. 


: as sesenecenseeoes eeeeeeee ‘sate J 


a? 


apeeeenenes seeeeneee 


For June Days. 


- 


By Altair 


- Prize (for ihe first five correct solutions opened): Book token, value 12s. 6d. 


si ee Closing date: First Post on Thursday, June ie 


CLUES—ACROSS d 

c ‘But thou, Sir Lancelot, sitting in my place 
_ + Enchair’d Baepaow; the field’ (Tenny- 
son) (9). 

. Girl in palindromic form éf address (5). 


hyphen). 
10, Wheel locking. basrivances or what they pre- 
vent (5). 
e.g. Cleveland or Lincoln (9). 
12. Keeps modest repast warm (7, fete 
13. Old stager (7). 
15. Tree perhaps, with knobs on (7). 
17, Primrose’ League executors, in short, Po 
’ medical hammers (7). 
18. Too fleeting for the jockey to-complete the 
precious stone (9). 
20. Often found beneath the ice (5). 
22. Not a vintage beverage (15, four words). 
23. Atlas of a sort provided for the Hindus by 
_ snake king (5). 
24. In English not ‘ the strong-wing’d music of 
Homer’ according to Tennyson (9). 


‘DOWN ae as » 

dL : Fold their tents, like-the and as silently 
steal away ’-(Longfellow) ion 

2. Washing gadgets of English artainy (15, two 

words). 


——, learn me the proclamation,’ 


AJAX: | 
(Shakespeare) (9). 


6. ie 
~. 9 Tug African train (anag.) (15; two words, 


4. A memento united for emaciation (7). 

5, John Worthy, j.P. did not really spell his 
Christian name so (7). 

6. Mohammedan lawyer in plain clothes (5). 

7. The Bellman advised the Beaver to buy a 
second-hand one for protection (15, three 
words). =} 


8. Soldier in a pub? (9, hyphens). 


12. Birds which should combine ferocity with 
wisdom (9, hyphen). 

14. The Biscay shook and almost "ds her 
(Enoch Arden) (9). 

16. No chord in a Scottish town (7). 


»17. Not a levy on parrots (7, two words), 


19. Lawless Sicilians (5). 


21. Palindromic method of detection (5). 


Sélution of No. nee 


Prizewinners: 
A. J. Batchelor 
(London, _ S.E.6); 
E.C. Double (Dart- 
ford); Mrs. R. L. 
Kemp (Belfast); 
A. L. Kneen (Hes- 
wall); Miss P.M. E. 
Martin (Riverhead) 


NOTES 
All the Across lights are names of Derby winners. 


Across: 1. Dombey and Son, Chap, 10. 15. Dombey and 
Son, Chap: 11. 17. ‘ Omar Khayyam ? 20, 1894 Derby 
favourite at 9 to 2 on. 30. ‘ King Henry V’. IV. i. 32. Won 
three classics in 1903. 

Down: 8. Great Chap. 30. 


Expectations, 33-4U. 


Judges 4. 21 
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STUDY AT HOME FOR errant 


BSc ECON 


The London University B.Sc. Economics 


INVESTMENT 
Degree is a valuable qualification, not only 


. for teaching or administrative posts under | | ps6 21% 
Education authorities, but also for statistical, ; ‘ 2 


’ - ; ¥} 
- Profit” 3 mes ofLandon a 
5 The Degrees of the University of London 
: to all without residence or pie sa: an re opet 
Learn how to write and sell axtictens and U.C.C., founded 1887, prepares students by post 
short stories in your,spare time—wherever | for the required examinations, i.e. Entrance, Inter- 
you live. Send today for a free copy of mediate and Final, in Arts, Science, es. 
“How to Succeed as a Writer,” the pros Commerce, Laws, Divinity,’etc. The’ College isi 
pectus issued by the Regent Institute, Educational. Trust, and has a staff of hi 
whose pupils have sold work to over 1,500 | | ‘&lified Tutors. Moderate fees; _instalmen 
journals, Subjects covered include: 
(a) The New Writer’s Chance. 
(b) Short Story Openings. 
(c) What Editors Want. 
(d) The Recommended Courses. 
(e) Earning While Learning. 
(f) A Notable Record of Success. 
Write to The Regent Institute (Dept. © 
LJ/32B), Palace Gate. London, W.8, for 
a free copy—iwithout obligation. Many people 
without previous experience have been 
enabled to earn substantial extra income 
asa result” of sending for this booklet. - 


Do you DUT? 


Ordinary Writing at Shorthand its 


DUT, moreover, is the only fast 
note-taking system in the whole world 
which can be used for -ALL 
LANGUAGES. DUT-ists of. all 
nationalities write the same “speed-— 


research and welfare work in commerce and 

industry. The degree is open to all, without TAX PAID by the SOCIETY 
any university residence or attendance at 3 4 , ‘ 
lectures. You may prepare for it at home -. Interest calculated from date 
under the experienced guidance of Wolsey 
Hall (founded in 1894,) Tuition fees are 
“moderate, and may be paid by instalments. 


700 Wolsey Hall students passed» London a HENDON 


B.Sc. Econ. (Final) examinations, 1925-50. 


PROSPECTUS from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., BUILDING SOCIETY 


Director of Studies, Dept, FE17, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 81, Chureh Road, 


LONDON, N.W.4 


Over 21,000 U.C.C. students PASSEI 


of investment to withdrawal London “University examinations, 1930-50. Es 


ok PROSPECTUS may be.obtained from Resistrar, . 

acts University ate 
Correspondence College © 
56 Burlington House, Cambridge 


‘ROWN AGENTS FOR ~ 
THE COLONIES 


PRODUCE OFFICER ‘required by ‘thee 
Government of Nigeria for the Department — 

_ot Marketing and Exports for one tour. of . 
18 to 24 months with prospect of permanency, < 


_ THE 
POLYTECHNIC 


309 REGENT STREET, W.1 


The Day School of Commerce 
offers a one year full-time 


Thousands -of valuable working. 
hours are wasted every. day by 
writing or typing- unnecessarily long 
-words to express our ideas. For 
instance we British write the 3-letter 


Commencing salary decording to qualifications | 
and experience in scale £711 rising to £1.290_ 
a year, including allowances. Outfit allow- 
ance £60. Free passages for Officer and wife 


~a4 
‘and assistance towards the cost of children's _ 


course in Commercial Studies, now for which idea the French write | word for the same meaning. Thus, | assesses. xe paced fn sae ter Bs 
with stress on the practical 10-letter maintenant. The Portuguese for the first time in history, inter-| | education and preferably hold a University 
approach. It aims to fit young save time by writing 2-letter ja | national correspondence at the speed | fence iions chan ee Restate a 
‘ ‘ ; thili 7 ve 1c. > 

_ persons for the more respon- whereas we have to labour through | of shorthand is a practical possibility; College. “Experience in ‘the “anépeecion”7 saa 
sible posts of commerce and 11-letter immediately to express the | and without the necessity of learning :| grading of agricultural products an advantage, 
tiie allied rofessions ; same meaning. The Slav single con- | any foreign language. In short, the | Apply of peer gether ftating ase. full “4 
P ¢ sonant s likewise has the same signifi- | study of this new rapid note-taking salgiificatens ar ceeenea ena ae = £ 
Application should be ide cance as our 4-letter with. ‘| system is as: pepe ek see: wei vibe: 00 the oun Agents for the Colonies, 
‘ ? : war 4, Millbank, London, S:W.1, quoting M.25572.C 

by letter addressed to the To DUT’ means to omit all un as crosswords, and $ G. Ber sy on both,letter and envelope. The Crown * 
Head of the School. : “necessary letters, thereby almost to | commended by. the late ernar Agents cannot undertake to acknowledge all 
treble the speed of ordinary writing |. Shaw, and Prof, -L. Hogben,:F.8.S...°. | applications and will communicate only with: . 

‘and note-taking. If. you DUT you Send 23d. stamp for the first lesson applicants selected for durther consideration, 

write the single-letter 6 instead of | and details of the 8- lesson | 20-hour. a 

but, h for have, f-for, m-not, g-ques- postal COUrSse:, '% A €£4444444444 ~ 


tion, 2-letter’ speedword ad for~ 
addition, as-ascend, ed-ending, ef- 
efficient, en-attention, ib-possible, id-- 
identical, ok-right, op-opposition, etc, 
~ There is no confusion because 
every DUT speedword expresses one 
meaning. only: a different short 
speedword is used for every different 


COLONIAL (OFFICE - 


_ 


: Hiehibiien of 
_ Traditional Art 


OR SHORTHAND BY JUNE 30° 


Less than one hour a day of fascinating 
spare-time study will give: you mastery of | 
all the rules of streamlined Dutton 24-hour 
Shorthand by June’30 if you act promptly. |~ 
There is then nothing new to learn and 
regular practice builds up speeds to 150- — 


4 


Learn to sketch the ideal 
way—by post. Itisthe most ' 
absorbing hobby, not at all 
difficult and with big possi- 


—_* 


bilities. Over 4,000 pupils’ 200 words a minute: Thousands have’ é .. 
sketches have appeared in , meaning. made good with Dutton—it’s so easy to - from the Colonies. 4 
unc alone. One pupil writes :— Alt ere are only short root- f = 
vil ae id Se a A oe 1 I ld es esp to ieakes wr short een Igarn,.eqay, "to Write, etty_t9) peed, 
ub JO é Press Ar cnoo) wou tras 7 +? = a 
Hs Bee Pets pe igen most ? in the Dictionary e. expressed by T, aes Hae eae ith Imperial Institute ' 4 
. . the addition 1 ffi Tear out this, advert.,. send it with name eF c n . " 
The free illustrated. handbook, almost 5 cetal is ofa ee et eases a and address and 24d. stamp for interesting | / South Kensington : 
a draw s > 

rata eg s> in spares hows how a aint = egy cai ‘ted anes ats booklet and free lesson, stating clearly - : i 
beer ” it tree fall ee ae ar ey PK Dols ste which -system interests you (enclose “5d, ‘if ~ MAY 25th to SEPTEMBER 30th : 
Courses tay ereolues Reginnsiy aia dees A of pe original speedword both desired).. Special Air Mail Courses WEEKDAYS- - - = 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. — 
Advanced Students wishing to take up __ » by adding the letter o, e.g.—see in both systems for overseas students. ~ " *, om 

Water Colour, Illustration or ~ second. paragraph -above—ado-sub- } als * a ate + 2.30 p.m. to 6 p.m. 
Commercial Art, ete’ Send, for your traction, aso-descend, edo-beginning, | DUTTON RAPID WRITING SYSTEMS LTD., ee a 


copy today. 


The PRESS ART SCHOOL LTD. 
(Dept. T.L.20) Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, $.£.23 


' Admission Free a 
|< . 
| CROWN AGENTS. FOR | A 


THE COLONIES — 3 
a COMMERCIAL OFFICER a 


efo-inefficient, ° eno-neglect, ibo- 
impossible, ido-different, CENCE 
opo-assistance, etc. 


Rent your Radio 


@ FALLING RENTALS 


DEPT. LNSO ~ 
92-93, Great ‘Russell St., London, W.C.1. 


~ 


Don’t forget: 


Send today Papeete by ee Goverment pigs er 
: or the Department of Commerce and Indu 
8 FREE VALVES ; oe for two tours of 18 to 24 months in the’first 
Free instance. Salary according to qualifications — 
2 FREE SERVICE, etc. iepage and experience in the scale £992 to a eo 


a year, including pay Outfit all : 
; ~ | ance £60! Free passages andMiberal leave on 
eo _ ‘| full. salary. Gratuity on catisactory * 
- ' pletion of service of £25 for each three’ ths. 2 
Candidates must be educated to Matriculation 4 . 
standard, and possess considerable accoun Jee 
and commercial experience. a wo 
Economics or a similar’ widen Wold 
be an advantage. ~ 
Apply -at once by letter, 
names in block letters and For pot 
qualifications and experience, —_ dm 
this paper to ho Crown 


- COUPON... 
RADIO RENTALS LTD 


‘The World’s Largest Radio and Television Renting Organisation 


231. Regent St., London, W.1, 18 Deansgate, Manchester, 3 
120 Branches Throughout Country 


PI send me Ay en EE [&-page coloured Book giving full details—~ 


eas than string— 
stronger than rope . 


FAULTY TELEPHONE WIRE 


Insulated, waterproof. Suitable for pack- 
ing, fencing, horticulture, aerials, etc. 


5 5/.. ery mile Mia. rari 20 fn 


carriage paid. Models from Pinas 2/6 per ber week—reducing every six months, — “| Colonies, 4. iltbank, 
Immediate delivery. Send for free sample. “1, eb agi ‘Con both leter 
_ Dept. 50, clo STREETS, Nines cate es, i) peenagpienes alk eens cannot 
110, Old Broad.St., London, E.C.2 Address , “sf sruntoane sly oniee 
et further consideration. 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Lid., Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British Broadcasti Corporation 
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